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AUNT MARTHA’S MYSTERIOUS 
| MALADY. 


During the fall and winter every member of the 
Lennox household at Fairholme had taken turns 
at being ill. Tom, who had recently set up as a 
doctor in Deerwoods, three miles distant, was kept 
busy driving home to ‘patch up his relatives," 
as he expressed it. 

“I'm going to have a thorough house-cleaning,”’ 
said Mrs. Lennox in the spring, when they were 
all once more in good health. ‘Get rid of all 
those old medicine bottles, and begin all over 
again.” 

So she engaged old Aunt Martha to come to 
help, and one bright May morning the house- 
cleaning began. 

Mrs. Lennox, who was of an energetic nature, 
and liked to direct all household matters, cleared 
out all the closets, stands and little cupboards 
herself; and when things were restored to their 
places in the second-story bedrooms, there re- 
mained on the oak table, in the upper hall, nearly 
fifty bottles of every size and shape, containing 
more or less medicine of different kinds, prepared 
from the prescriptions of young Doctor Tom. 

“What yo’ gwine do wid dese heah med’cine 
bottles, Mis’ Frances ?’’ asked old Aunt Martha, 
pausing at the table with a duster in one hand 
and a broom in the other. ‘‘Reckon dey'll all go 
in de hall closet ?" 

“To stand there and collect dust?’’ said Mrs. 
Lennox. ‘‘Goodness, no! throw them all out, 
Aunt Martha; we sha’n’t need them any more, 
I hope.” 

Aunt Martha looked shocked. Economy was 
a mania with her. She never threw away even a 
piece of brown paper or a string. 

“T’row dem out!’’ she repeated. ‘Waste all 
dese heah nice med’cines dat yo’ done paid money 
fo’! I reckon yo’ doan’ know what yo’ sayin’, 
Mis’ Frances.”’ 

“But we don’t need them any more, Aunt 
Martha. We're all well, now, and expect to 
stay so." 

“Yo' mought need ’em. Eberyt’ing comes 
inter use onct in seben yeahs. Yo’s on’y gottah 
wait.”’ 

Mrs. Lennox laughed. ‘Perhaps so,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘But I don’t pretend to save the way 
you do, Aunt Martha.” 

‘My ole mistis, Miss Ruby Harrison, she 
nebbah wasted nuthin’,’”’ said Aunt Martha. 
“She'd r'ar an’ charge if she was heah now an’ 
seen all dese heah good bottles chucked outin de 
trash."’ 

“Well, she isn’t here, so ont the bottles go. 
Shut your eyes when you empty them into the 
trash-box, Aunt Martha,’”’ and Mrs. Lennox 
walked away to her own room. 

Cn the last day of the house-cleaning old Martha 
complained of a dizziness in her head. 

“You ought not to have undertaken to white- 
wash the cellar—it was too much for you,’’ Mrs. 
Lennox said. ‘You appear to forget that you 
are not as young as you were once, Aunt Martha.”’ 

“‘Dasso, dasso, Mis’ Frances. But I’se on’y 
dis heah mis’ry in my hade,”’ rejoined the old 
woman. ‘An’ I’se gwinter tek sumpfin’ fo’ it dis 
bery ebenin’.”’ 

A few days later little Joe, who made frequent 
calls on Aunt Martha, who always “‘treated”’ him 
to ginger-cakes and home-made taffy, reported 
that the old woman was scarcely able to move 
around her cabin. 

“I'll go to see her at once,”’ said Mrs. Lennox, 
and half an hour later she was taking the “short 
cut’’ across the fields to the little cabin, which, 
small as it was, Aunt Martha’s care and scrupu- 
lous neatness had made cozy and comfortable. 

A little porch in front was covered with the 
thick vines of the purple bean, and a circular 
bed in the yard was aglow with the brilliant red 
and yellow blossoms of the canna. 

Aunt Martha sat on the step before her door. 
Her big, white apron was stiffly starched and 
spotless, and on her head was a new, bright red 
turban—little Joe's latest gift. But she looked 
weak and ill. She staggered as she tried to rise 
to greet Mrs. Lennox. 

“Why, Aunt Martha, what on earth’s the 
matter with you?*’ asked Mrs. Lennox, sinking 
down on a bench near the door. 

“I doan’ know, Mis" Frances. ’Pears like I’se 
struck fo’ death. Dere’s sumpfin’ mighty mys- 
terious de mattah wid me.” 

“A general breaking up before the end,”’ 
thought Mrs. Lennox, but she only said, ‘Oh, I 
think Doctor Tom would be able to find out what 
itis. I'd better have him come out to see you at 
once. I can send Joe in on his pony this afternoon 
to tell him.” 

‘“Marse Tom! Lor’, Mis’ Frances, dat chile 
doan’ know nuthin’ "bout doct'rin’ ole woman 
lak me! Why, I done nurse Marse Tom!” and 
she laughed weakly. ‘Yo’ ’pears to forgit dat, 
Mis’ Frances.”’ . 

“No, I don't; but I think he could give youa 
tonic, or something that would help you.”’ 
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*“I’se done took a sight ob inl cine, Mis‘ 
Frances. ‘Taint no good.” 

“Perhaps you haven’t taken the right kind.” 

**I’se took mos’ all kin’s, I reckon.” 

“But if I send you a bottle of port wine you'll 
take it, won't you?” 

“Well, I mought tek it, to satisfy yo’, Mis’ 
Frances; but pote wine ner any udder kin’ ob 
wine aint gwinter holp me none. I'se got sumpfin’ 
mighty mysterious de mattah wid me. Ise got 
all de shuah-enough signs ob it.”’ 

Mrs. Lennox sent Joe with the port wine as soon 
as she reached home and, a few days later, when 
young Doctor Tom came out to get a breath of 
home air and a little of ‘mother’s soft taffy,”’ as 
he called the loving praises and petting which he 
was not yet too old to appreciate, he heard all 
about Aunt Martha's mysterious malady. 

“I'll go down and have a look at the old lady,” 
he said. ‘‘Come along, Ella,’ to his sister, 
“walk with me to Aunt Martha's. The exercise 
will do you good.”’ 

Ella put on her shade hat and they started off. 
They found Aunt Martha lying back in an old 
rocking-chair, with a pillow behind her back. 
She held out a trembling hand to Tom. 

‘It's mighty good in yo’ to come to see yo’ ole 
mammy, honey,"’ she said. ‘But ‘taint no us’n 
gibbin’ me no med'cine. I'se done took all sorts, 
an’ I'se got disencouraged takin’ med'cine.”’ 

“Who's been treating you?’’ asked Tom. 
“Some old herb quack, of course, or else you've 
had a witch doctor powwowing over you ?”’ 

“Dat witch doctah cl’ared outen heah las’ 
yeah,’’ answered the old woman. ‘Lord knows 
I'd er sont fo’ him if he’d been heah. I'd er paid 
out my las’ cent to get dis heah spell teken offen 
me. No, dat med’cine ob yourn I'se been teken is 
all gone, Marse Tom.”’ 

‘Mine! Why, I haven't sent you a drop. I 
didn’t even know until to-day that you were 
sick.”’ 

“T’se took yo’ med’cine all de same, honey. 
Yo’ go look in dat cupboard en see fo’ yo’se’f.”’ 

Tom walked across the room to the little press 
in one corner and opened the door with a jerk. 
There were three shelves, and on the middle one 
stood two rows of bottles. All those in the back 
row were empty, while those in the front row 
were partially filled. 

“Why, what does this mean ?”’ asked Tom, as 
he picked up one bottle after another and 
examined the labels, a puzzled look on his face. 

“IT know what it means,’’ cried Ella, jumping 
up and making a rush to Tom’s side; ‘I recog- 
nize this bottle,’’ picking out one labelled, “For 
external use only,” and holding it out for her 
brother’s inspection; ‘“‘and this one, and this. 
They are what you prescribed for my rheumatism, 
Tom. All these old medicine bottles were thrown 
away when we cleaned house last month, and —’”’ 

“Dey wuzn’t t’rown out, honey; I saved ‘em,” 
said Aunt Martha. “I didn’t hab de heart to 
waste 'em. I’se took ’em steady eber since I had 
dat mis’ry in my hade. I begun at de top en 
went spang down de row, tekin’ a spoonful t’ree 
er fo’ times in de day. I’se used up mo’en half 
of ‘em. So yo’ see, Marse Tom, dere aint no 
sense giben me no mo’ med’cine. Dese heah aint 
hit de trouble, and I’se pas’ all holp. I’se got 
sumpfin so myster’ous dat med’cine caynt fin’ de 
way to hit.” 

‘‘Mysterious fiddlesticks!”’ said Tom. “It’s a 
wonder you haven’t killed yourself, Aunt Martha! 
But I'll soon put these out of harm’s way;’’ and 
picking up a pail from the floor, he swept all the 
bottles into it. ‘The very idea of your taking all 
this stuff !’’ 

“IT couldn’t stan’ to see ’em was’ed,”’ said Aunt 
Martha; and she almost cried as she saw the 
bottles carried out, and heard the crash as they 
went in a heap into the ashbarrel. 

‘“‘Marse Tom, yo’ aint eber gwine git rich datter 
way. If yo’ wastes in yo’ yufe yo’s gwine ter 
come to want in yo’ ole age.”’ 

“H’m!”’ said Tom, “I’m going to risk it, 
anyway. You may thank your lucky stars I 
found out what you were doing, Aunt Martha. 
I’ve got a cinch on that mysterious malady of 
yours now, and I’ll have you around again in 
short order.”’ 

And he did. Two weeks later Aunt Martha, as 
well as ever, was helping in the preparations for 
a lawn party to be given at Fairholme. She was 
beating eggs at the kitchen table near the window 
when Doctor Tom drove by with his beautiful 
black mare, “Lady Midnight,” between the 
shafts. 

The back of the body of the buggy was piled up 
with Chinese lanterns which he had brought to 
hang from the trees on the lawn. He pulled up 
Lady Midnight as he saw Aunt Martha, and 
jumped out, a big black bottle in his hand. 

‘‘Aunt Martha,”’ he said, as he approached the 
window, “here’s a bottle of some sort of patent 
syrup which has been standing uncorked in my 
office for a year. It is in a pretty bad way, I 
think, and I was going to throw it out; but it 
seemed such a pity to waste it that I brought it 
along, thinking you might like to start another 
mysterious malady.” 

Aunt Martha laughed until her fat sides shook. 

“Go ‘long wid yo’ foolishness, Marse Tom,” 
she said. “I aint gwine tech dat dere stuff. I’se 
had all de med’cine I wants. But,’ as Tom was 
turning away with a laugh, ‘‘yo’ mought leeb de 
bottle, I reckon. I'll wash hit out en keep hit fo’ 
sumpfin. Dere aint no use en was’en dat big fat 


bottle.” FLorence B. HALLOWELL. 





Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The C i will be pl d to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England, or any special information 





Boston Dental College. 


School Fg? begins Sept.10. For announcement address 
Dred. A. FOLLETT, ean, 637 Dudley St., Boston, Mass. 


School of f Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
llage St., Boston, Mass. 

The m2. an comparative medicine now offers un- 

usual attractions to ambitious young men who wish to 

enter agen a peotessioney career. Send for ga 

catalogue. CHARLES P. LYMA 








about such schools, their methods and p , as 
may be readily obtained. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


BOSTON STAMMERERS',t7stitute.ang train 
SPANISH We GoUnateeonvcco NY: 
State College, Kinesron, R. I. 

Courses of instruction in, Language, History, Art and 


Science, Mechanics, Wood and Iron Work, Agriculture 
and Horticulture. Lapense, including board, very low. 
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Send for Catalogue. 


——, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back =~ 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Building. 


Co-educational; prepares pupils for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Its certiticate admits to colleges 
accepting certificates. Grammar and high school 
departments of the highest grade. Pupils from a dis- 
tance aided in securing € ¢ homes. Catalogues for- 
warded on application. Eleventh year opens Sept. 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


THE RECKERS & BRADFORD 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


48 Boylston St., Boston. 
Next School Year Begins September 4. 
Provides a thorough course of business training, 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
ete. Jndividual instruction. Graduates aided to em: 
ployment. Call or send for prospectus. 








SHORT tine bee BOOK- 

KEEPING, Ete., at the tins 

Commercial College, 1 Beacon 
St., Boston. Open ¥ 


8 HAN 9 Apoiege Ie - ” 
oston r' oo! oO mnas ~~ 
Est Bay by the late Mrs. ‘Mate Hemenwa 
Sixth year will aco 5 September othe 
ry Morris HoMANS, Director. 


Summer. 





KINDERGARTEN 


AND HOME FOR © BILDER. SEO tA Pes at 


M, on 
In a beautiful rural aiertet Children here find a 
home in the true sense of the word. Sanitary condi- 
tions perfect. A limited number of children accommo- 
dated. Parents about to travel and others interested 
should send £5 particulars. 
Miss SARA P. TINGLEY, Maple Farm, Windham, Conn. 





STUDENTS | SECs facilities for jastrucion in 
png Pharmacy, Botany, Materia 
Medica, ete. h sexes. Excellent training tor medi- 


cal or 8 b.. = .. te Large laboratories. Catalogue 
free. ASS. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, Boston, Mass. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL icv. 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Me. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


a 
VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Location unsurpassed, Outfit of the bestand constantly 
increasing. Among the very best schools in the coun- 
try for college no preparation and for E33 sraining. 
0. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D., Principal. 


Williston Seminary, Eastuampron, Mass. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical vat. os buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Se opt. 6 , 1894, 
Address REV. wM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


Mt. Holyoke College, SouTH HADLEY, Mass. 
Offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art. Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The Fifty- 
eighth year opens Sept. 13, 1894. Board and tuition, $250. 
MRS. E. 8S. MEAD, President. 


Powder Point School, Duxsury, Mass. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Harvard, or Business. Individual tenc hing. Home 
life. Elementary Classes for Young, ! 3oys. Laborato- 
ries. KNAPP, 8. B. 

















Sunperon, Vt. 
Vermont Episcopal Institute. 
Home school for boys. Prepares for College or busi- 
ness. Military drill. Our certificate etnies to Catepe. 
Catalogues. H. H. ROSS, A. . Principa 
YARMOUTH, Maine. 
North Yarmouth Academy. 
pnevouss preperation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other eaming ,, Colles. 8h Del i ee location. 
Terms moderate. , Prin. 
WoncnsTEn. Mass. 


Worcester (Mass. ) Polytechnic 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in Chem- 
istry, Civil, Electrical = nd Mechanical Engineering, 
and a General Scientific Course. For catalogue address 
a or H. T. FULLER, President of Faculty. 


OSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal privileges for both sexes. Hospitals and Dis- 

pensaries directly connected. ie opens September 
h. AU hoy 8 P. CLA a. . M., M. D., Dean, 

Catalogue Free. 7 Shawmut Avenue. 


The Maine “State — ORONO, ME. 

A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 

of study :—Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical, Civil En- 

gineering, Mechanical engineering, Electrical si 

neering, Pharmae acy. Tuition and rooms free. 

annuai expenses, enotacing | board 175. litary aot 
HARRIS, President. 


Boston, MASs., <= Square. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded P Progpec Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Send for Pros ectus & diving full information. 
HALE, General Manager. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Beginning July 5, and continuing about six weeks. 
Over thirty courses offered. For circular giving full 
information apply to The Secretary of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 























COWLES’ 


ART SCHOOL, 


145 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


pl aetructers: a= Susnee, Ernest iL ia pr. Jegeuh 
e Camp, George Brewster, Ernes ¥ 1 
Kaula, Annie E. Riddle, F. M. Cowles. W. E. Burbank. 
The Twelfth Year of this well-established School will 
open Oct. Ist. Superior in equipment a4 ~ arran; Re. 
ment for souventence and comfort. odelled after t 
best Parisian ools. Full courses in Drawing and 
Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. 
Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Il 
lustrating. Classes in Modelling and Decorative Design. 
Students have ieee access to the galleries of me 
Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars ( 
iven in scholarships. Begin at any Hime. For ¢ reu- 
ars address as above. . COWLES. 








Re-opens September 4th. 


A thorough and ounsnee course of study in 


Business and Shorthand, 


Preparing youne people to earn their own living. In- 
dividual instruction ; Le for pupils; experienced 
teachers. Our record o 


54 YEARS AND 29,000 PUPILS 


Speaks for itself. Prospectus free by mail or at office. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
666 Washington St., corner Beach, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Burdett 
College 


Of Actual Business and Shorthand, 
694 Washington Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
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Boston, Mass., cor. Tremont & Berkeley Sts. 


. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Largest School of Plcoution % = America, 
Five hundred Stud 
Chartered _b: the state. Write f tor Catalogue. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, PRESIDENT. 
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Founded by FRED’K H. RINDGE. 


A thorough course in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry and English, mechanical and freehand drawing, 
carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, casting, 
iron-fitting, forging and machine shop practice. 

Emergency lectures by a skilful surgeon. Fire 
Drill based upon U. S. Military Drill Regulations. 

Gives excellent general training and prepares for 
the best scientific schools. Academic and shop work 
carefully correlated. 


Send for descriptive circular to 
HARRY ELLIS, Supt., Cambridge, Mass. 








Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass. 


LiORARY £ OBSERVATORY ACADEMY. 

ANO GYMNASIUM. 
Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass. 
nected. 





HIS institution, situated on 
Dudley Hill, near Web- 
ster, Mass., is the best 

equipped and most pleasantly 
located academy in New Eng- 
land. Thorough instruction in 
ancient and modern languages, 
practical astronomy, surveying, 
analytical chemistry, mechanical 
and free-hand drawing, meteor- 
ology, stenography, typewriting, 
telegraphy. Extensive library, 
complete astronomical observa- 
tory, new gymnasium. Boarding 
home, newly furnished and with 
all modern improvements, con- 





WAL 
san. cmvele 


Fall term commences Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1894. Catalogues, with engravings, now ready. 
Address ALFRED G. COLLINS, Principal, Dudley, Mass. 
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THE STORY 
SONNY SAHIB 


tN 
SIX CHAPTERS 


BY SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 


Author of “An American Girl in East India,” etc. 


Chapter I1.—The Great Mutiny. 


“Ayah,”’ the doctor-sahib said, in the native 
language, standing beside the bed addressing the 
nurse, ‘‘the mistress is very ill indeed. Take great 
care. And it will be to dress the mistress, and to 
make everything ready for going away. Two 
hours later all the English go from this place in 
boats, by the river, to Allahabad. I will send an 
Ox-cart to take the mistress and the baby and 
you to the ghat—bathing steps. Hurry up!” 

The ayah, or nurse, looked at him stupidly. 
She was terribly frightened; she had never been 
8o frightened before. Her eyes wandered from 
the doctor’s face to the ruined south wall of the 


hut, where the sun of June in the plains of India 


was beating fiercely upon the mud floor. 

That ruin had happened only an hour ago, 
with a terrible noise just outside—such a near 
and terrible noise that she, Tooni, had scrambled 
under the charpoy, or native bed, that the mistress 
was lying on, and had hidden there until the 


doctor-sahib came and pulled 
her forth by the foot, and called 
her a poor sort of person. 


head, and said that indeed she 
was not a badzat,— worthless 
person,—but that she was very 


many of the sahibs had died 
from the guns! 
not wish to die from a gun, 
and would the Presence, in the 
great mercy of his heart, tell her 
whether there would 
more shooting ? 


ing, the Presence had said; and 


Then Tooni had lain down at | 
the doctor-sahib’s feet, and tried | 
to place one of them upon her | 


old and feared the guns; so 


She, Tooni, did | 


be any | 


There would be no more shoot- | 


then he had given her a bottle | 


and directions, and the news 


about going down the river in | 
| blinked and throve and slept as if it had been 
Tooni’s mind did not even record the directions, | born in its father’s house, to luxury and re- 


but she managed to retain the words about going | joicing. 
away in a boat, and as she stood twisting the | 


a boat. 


bottle round and round in the hem of her sari— 


native woman’s dress—she made a desperate | 
| of the Nana Sahib’s order that the English were 


effort to extract their meaning. 

“There will be no more shooting,”’ said the 
doctor again, ‘‘and there is a man outside with a 
goat. He will give you a seer—two pounds—of 
milk for the baby for two rupees.”’ 

“‘Rupia na hai’’—there are no rupees, said the 
ayah, looking toward the bed. ‘The captain- 


’ 


sahib has not come these fifteen days, as he | 


promised. The colonel-sahib has sent the food. 
The memsahib—mistress—is for three days with- 
out money.” 


“T’ll pay,’’ said the doctor, shortly, and turned | 


hurriedly to go. 
him; he could hear voices from some of them 
through the mud partitions. 

As he passed out he caught a glimpse of him- 
self in a little square looking-glass that hung on 
a nail on the wall, and it made him start a little, 
and then smile grimly. He saw the face of a 
man who had not slept three hours in as many 
days and nights—a haggard, unshaven face, 
drawn as much with the pain of others as with its 
own weariness. 

His hair stood up in long tufts; his eyes had 
black circles under them. He wore neither coat 
| nor waistcoat, and his regimental trousers were 
| tied round his waist by a bit of rope. 

On the sleeve of his collarless shirt were three 
| dark, dry splashes; he noticed them as he raised 
| his arm to put on his pith helmet. The words 





Other huts were crying out for | 


| did not reach his lips, but his heart cried within | 


| him, ‘*The poor Thirty-second !”’ 
The ayah caught up her brass water-holder and 
followed him. Since the doctor-sahib was to pay, 





the doctor-sahib would ar- 
range that good measure 
should be given in the matter 
of the seer of milk. And 
upon second thought the doc- 
tor-sahib decided that precau- 
tions were necessary. 

He told the man with the 
goat, therefore, that when the 
avyah received a seer of milk, 
she would pay him the two 
rupees. As he put the money 
into Tooni's hand, she stayed 
him gently. 

‘“*We are to go without, be- 
yond the walls, to the ghat ?" 
she asked, in her own tongue. 

““Yes,”’ said the doctor, “in 
two hours. I have spoken.” 

** Hazur—honored one—and 
the Nana Sahib —”’ 

“The Nana Sahib has writ- 
ten it. Enough,’’ the doctor 
replied, impatiently. ‘Put 
the memsahib into her clothes. 
Pack everything there is, and 
hurry up! Do you under- 
stand ?”’ 

«Very good,” said the ayah, submissively, 

and watched the doctor out of sight. Then 
shé insisted—for, holding the rupees, she could 
insist—that the goat-keeper should bring his goat 
into the hut to milk it. There was more safety, 
Tooni thought, in the hut. While he milked it 
Tooni sat upon the ground, hugging her knees, 
and thought. 

The memsahib had said nothing all this time, 
had known nothing. For two days the mem- 
sahib had been, as Tooni would have said, without 
sense; had lain on the charpoy in the corner, 
quietly staring at the wall where the looking-glass 
hung, making no sign except when she heard the 
guns of Nana Sahib—the terrible leader of the 
Indian mutiny. 

Then she sat up straight and laughed, very 


prettily and sweetly. It was the salute, she 
thought in her fever; the viceroy was coming, 


and there would be all sorts of gay doings in the 
station. 

When the shell exploded that tore up the wall 
of the hut she asked Tooni for her new blue silk 
with the flounces, the one that had been just sent 
out from England, and her kid slippers with the 
rosettes. Tooni, wiping away her helpless tears 
with the edge of her sari, had said, ‘‘Na, mem- 
sahib, na,’’ and stroked the hot hand that pointed ; 
and then the memsahib had forgotten again. 

As to the little pink baby, two days old, it 


Tooni questioned the goat-keeper ; but the goat- 
keeper had seen three sahibs killed that morning, 
and was stupid with fear. He did not even know 


to be allowed to go away in boats; and this was 
remarkable, because he lived in the bazaar, or 


native shop quarter, and in the bazaar people | 
| generally know what is going to happen long 


before the sahibs who live in the tall white houses 
do. 

Tooni had only her own reflections. 

There would be no more shooting, and the 
Nana Sahib would let them all go away in boats; 
that was good news. Tooni wondered, as she 
put the baby’s clothes together in one bundle and 
her own few possessions together in another, 
whether it was to be believed. 

The Nana Sahib so hated the English’! Had 
not the guns spoken of his hate these twenty-one 
days? Inside the walls many had died; but out- 
side the walls might not all die? 

The doctor had said that the Nana Sahib had 
written it, but why should the Nana Sahib write 
the truth? There were no soldiers to compel 
him. 

Nevertheless Tooni packed what there was to 
pack, and soothed the baby with a little goat's 
milk and water, and dressed her mistress as well 
as she was able, according to the doctor's direc- 
tions. Then she went out to where her husband, 
Abdul, the table-waiter, crouched behind a cow- 
shed, and told him all that she knew and feared. 

But Abdul, having heard no guns for nearly an 
hour and a half, was inclined to be very brave, 
and said that without doubt they should all get 
safely to Allahabad; and there, when the mem- 
sahib was better, they would find the captain- 


sahib again, and he would give them many rupees 
for being faithful to her. 

“The memsahib will never be said 
Tooni, sorrowfully. ‘Her rice is finished in the 
earth. The memsahib will die.” 

Nevertheless she agreed to go to the ghat, and 
went back into the hut to wait for the ox-cart, 
while Abdul cooked a meal in the cow-house and 
gave thanks to Allah. 

There’ was no room for Tooni in the ox-cart 
when they started. She walked by the side of it, 
carrying the baby and its little bundle of clothes. 
There was nothing else to carry, and that was 
fortunate, for the cart in which the memsahib lay 
was too full of the sick wounded to hold 
anything more. 

In Tooni’s pocket a little black book swung to 
and fro. It was the memsahib’s book; and at 
the beginning of the firing, before the fever came, 
Tooni had seen the memsahib reading a great deal 
in the little book. That they had not been killed 
was in consequence of this reading, Tooni thought. 
There must be a protecting charm in the little 
black book; so she slipped it into her pocket. 
They left the looking-glass behind. 


better,” 


and 


The creaking ox-cart passed out, in its turn, 
beyond the earthworks of the English encamp- 
ment, into the city, where the mutinous natives 
stood in sullen, curious groups to watch the train 
goby. They had passed a hundred vards through 
the narrow streets, choked with the smell of gun- 
powder and populous with vultures, when Abdul 
heard a quick voice in his ear. 

When he turned no one was speaking, but he 
recognized in the crowd the lowering indifferent 
face of a sepoy he knew—one of Nana Sahib’s 
chuprassies, or messengers. It was a warning 
that the whole proceeding was a trap. 

Saying nothing, Abdul fell back for Tooni, and 
laid his hand upon her arm. When the ox-cart 
creaked out of the groups of huts into the crowded, 
dusty road that led to the ghat, neither Abdul, nor 
Tooni, nor Sonny Sahib, the baby, were in the 
crowd that pressed along with it. They had ta!:cn 
refuge in the outer bazaar, and Sonny Sahib, being 
but two days old, had no course open to him but 
to take refuge with them. 

As to Sonny Sahib’s mother, she was neither 
shot in the boats with the soldiers who believed 
the written word of Nana Sahib, nor stabbed with 
the women and children who went back to the 
palace afterward. 

She died quietly in the ox-cart before it reached 
the ghat, and the pity of it was that Sonny Sahib’s 
father, the captain, on inspection duty four hun- 
dred miles from Cawnpore, never knew. 

Tooni and Abdul heard the terrible news of the 
treacherous slaughter at Cawnpore six months 
later. They had gone back to their own country 
and it was far from Cawnpore—hundreds of miles 
across a white, sandy desert, overgrown with 
prickles and studded with rocks—high up in the 
north of Rajputana. 

In the state of Chila and the town of Rubbul- 
gurh there was no fighting because there were no 
sahibs. The English had not yet come to teach 
the’ Maharajah how to govern his estate, and 
spend his revenues. Thinking of this Abdul 
often said to Tooni, his wife: 

“The service of the sahib is good and profitable, 
but in old age peace is better, even though we are 


| compelled to pay many rupees to the tax-gatherers 


of the Maharajah.”’ 

Tooni always agreed; and when the news came 
that all the memsahibs and the children had been 
killed by the Sepoys, she agreed, weeping. They 
were always so kind and gentle, the memsahibs, 
and the baba/ak—the little ones! 

Then she picked up Sonny Sahib and held him 
tight. Tooni had no children of her own, and 
wondered how long it would be before she and 
Abdul should go again to Cawnpore to find the 
baby’s father. There need be no hurry, Tooni 
thought, as Sonny Sahib played with the big 
silver hoops in her ears, and crowed upon her 
shoulder. 

Abdul calculated the number of rupees that 
would be a suitable reward for taking care of a 
baby for six months, found it considerable, and 
said they ought to start at once. Then other 
news came—gathering terror from mouth to mouth 
as it crossed Rajputana. 

Abdul told his wife one evening after she had 
crooned Sonny Sahib to sleep with a hymn to 
Israfil, that a million of English soldiers had 
come upon Cawnpore, and in their hundredfold 
revenge had left neither Mussulman nor Hindu 
alive in the city! Also that the burra lord sahib 
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—viceroy—had ordered the head of every black | 
man to be taken to build a bridge across the | 
Ganges with, so that hereafter his people might 
leave Cawnpore by another way! 
Then Abdul also became of the opinion that | 
there need be no haste in going. | 
Sonny Sahib grew out of the arms and necks 
of his long, embroidered night-dresses and day- 
dresses very soon, and then there was a difficulty, | 
which Tooni surmounted by cutting the 
waists off entirely, and gathering the 
skirts round the baby’s neck with 
a drawing string, mak- 
ing holes in the sides 
for his fat arms to come 
through. 
She bought for him 
a little blue and gold 





Mussulman cap from 
the bazaar. The cap- 
tain-sahib would be 


angry, but then the cap- 
tain-sahib was very far 
away—killed, perhaps, 
and Tooni thought 
the blue and gold 
cap wonderfully 
becoming to Son- 
ny Sahib. 

All day long he 
played and crept 
in this under the 
sacred peepul-tree 
in the middle of 
the village among 
brown-skinned 
babies who wore 
no clothes at all— 
only a string of 
beads round their 
fat little waists. 

In a very short time—in 
Rubbulgurh, where there is 
no winter, two years is not 
long—Sonny Sahib grew too 
big for even this adaptation of 
his clothes; and then Tooni 
took him to Sheik Uddin, the 
village tailor, and gave Sheik Uddin long and | 
careful directions about making clothes for him. | 

The old man listened to her for an hour, and | 
waggled his beard and said that he quite under- | 
stood; it should be as she wished. But Sheik 
Uddin had never seen any English people, and | 
did not understand at all. 

He accepted Tooni'’s theories, but he measured 
and cut according to hisown. Sheik Uddin could 
not afford to suffer in his reputation for the 
foolish notions of a woman. 

So he made Sonny Sahiba pair of narrow striped | 
calico trousers, and a long, tight-fitting little coat 
with large bunches of pink roses on it, in what 
was the perfectly correct fashion for Mohamme- 
dan little boys of Rubbulgurh and Rajputana 
generally. 

Tooni paid Sheik Uddin twenty cents, and 
admired her purchase very much. She dressed 
Sonny Sahib in it doubtfully, however, with 
misgivings as to what his father would say. 

Certainly it was good cloth, of a pretty color 
and well made; but even to Tooni Sonny Sahib 
looked queer. - ° 

Abdul had no opinion, except about the price. 
He grumbled at that; but then he had grumbled 
steadily for two years. Yet whenever Tooni 
proposed that they should go and find the captain- 
sahib, he had said no; it was far, and he was an 
old man. Tooni should go when he, Abdul, was 
dead. 

Besides, Abdul liked to hear the little fellow 
call him ‘*bap’’—father—and to feel his old brown 
finger clasped by small pink and white ones as he 
and Sonny Sahib toddled into the bazaar together. 
He liked to hear Sonny Sahib’s laugh, too; it 
was quite a different laugh from that of the other 
boys in Rubbulgurh, and it came oftener. 

He was a merry little fellow, blue-eyed, with 
very yellow curly hair—exactly, Tooni often 
thought, like his mother's. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN AGE OF BRIDGES. 


It has become a custom to speak of the present | 
time as the age of electricity, but there are good 
reasons for calling it also the bridge age. Some 
of the artificial highways which are now in course 
of construction, others which are in contempla- 
tion, and some of the greater ones which have | 
been built in recent years represent an enormous 
expenditure of capital. } 

Few people know how great the sum of money 
is that is invested in the bridges which connect | 
Manhattan Island with the mainland and with | 
Long Island. When those new ones for which | 
charters have been obtained are put across the 
East River, Hell Gate and the Hudson River, 
the bridges of New York will represent an invest- 
ment of capital equal to that of the New York | 
Central Railroad system, or of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. Each of these great 
corporations is capitalized at about a hundred 
millions of dollars. 

The suspension bridge over the East River cost | 
fifteen millions, the beautiful Washington bridge 





over the Harlem more than two millions, and the | She walked on tiptoe, and with a stiff litt!e stride 


proposed Hudson River bridge will cost about | 
forty millions. | 
















“Sonny's” 


The two new suspension bridges to be built 
over the East River, each larger than the famous 
bridge that Roebling suspended between New 
York and Brooklyn, will cost ten millions apiece, 
and when they and the Hudson River bridge are 
completed, Manhattan Island will be connected 
with its outlying districts by thirteen artificial 
highways, each a triumph of engineering science. 
These bridges over New York waters illustrate a 

comparatively sinall 
part of the energy, 
capital and engi- 
neering genius that 
=) are being devoted to 
al bridge construction 


the Niagara River, 
one near the Falls 
and one connecting 
the city of Buffalo 
with the Canada 
shore. 

It is proposed also 
to construct a mam- 
moth bridge across 
the Mississippi near 
New Orleans. 

The science of 
bridge-building was 
revolutionized when 
Roebling planned 
the Brooklyn bridge. 
His daring amazed 
the engineers of the 
world. He had no 
previous example on 
so large a scale to 
aid him, and there- 
fore was compelled 
to rely upon theoret- 
ical demonstrations. 

Yet after eleven 
years of use it has 
been found that 
Roebling miscalcu- 
lated in no detail, 
however small. The science of bridge-building 
has advanced so greatly since Roebling in his 
closet thought out the principle upon which the 
Brooklyn suspension bridge should be built, that 
it is now possible to build colossal structures 
much more rapidly than the Brooklyn bridge was 
built, and at greatly reduced cost. 

The Hudson River bridge can be built, the 


new Garb. 


engineers say, in five years, although it required | 


nearly twenty years to construct the Brooklyn 
bridge. 
as long as the Brooklyn bridge, its estimated cost 
is only a little more than J&If as much again as 
was the expense of cons¥ucting the Brooklyn 
bridge. . 
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HANNAHW’S LIGHT. 


It was all over. Martha Bent had trudged 
back and forth to the neighbors with the borrowed 
chairs, refusing any assistance; indeed, she was 
sorry when all the trips were made, and the little 
house was arranged in its usual prim order. 

She wandered uneasily through the rooms, 
straightening the furniture still more primly and 
pulling the paper curtains farther down, until 
they shut out every bit of brightness that lingered 
in the path of the winter sun. 

In the middle of the “‘best room’’ were scattered 
some withering geranium leaves and a few scarlet 
petals. Martha, stooping stiffly, swept them 
together into a little heap, but only to put them 
back, with painstaking care, each in its former 
place as nearly as possible. It was all done 
automatically. An observer would scarcely have 
detected a sign of emotion unless, it may be, the 
thin lips had set themselves a little closer and the 
lines about them deepened. 

Two hours earlier the neighbors had wondered 
at ‘‘Marthy’s’’ coldness, as she sat in her appointed 
place as chief mourner,—as only mourner,—with 
locked fingers and rigid, untearful face. They 
would have liked it better if Martha had wailed 
and sobbed. 

“Folks oughter cry,’’ they said, ‘at such 
times; and who'd ’a’ believed that Marthy Bent 
didn’t set more store by Hannah than that?” 
But the sobbing had had no place in this quiet 
funeral; and even when the solemn little proces- 
sion had formed in the front yard, and kind 
friends had offered assistance, they had been 
waved aside rather ungraciously, some thought, 
and Martha's thin, old hands had put on her 
black bonnet and shaw] without a quiver. 

It was all over now. There seemed to be 
nothing left of it but the drying geraniuan leaves 
on the floor and a wavering path trodden through 
the snow to the farthest corner of the 
mowing-field back of the orchard. Martha drew 
aside a curtain to look at it, peering near-sightedly 
out; but the dusk had deepened, and she failed 
to catch any glimpse of the snowy grave at the 
end of the path. 

She dropped the curtain gently and began her 
wanderings again, picking up a stray thread on 
the carpet and carrying it carefully across the 
room to put it on the dving embers of the hearth. 


quite her own. 
By and by she closed the parlor door softly, 


in the United States. | 


‘4 Two great bridges 
3 are to be built over | 


Moreover, although it is to be three times 


little | 


and tiptoed out through the dining-room into the 
kitchen. Here everything was in order, too, but 
the teakettle stood dumbly on the stove, and the 
room was chill and forlorn. After several slow 
trips to the shed Martha kindled a fire, and the 
teakettle lifted up it$ voice as in gratitude. 

But the cup of tea that was made stood untasted 
on the table. That was the sole attempt at supper, 
and its dismal failure did not seem to make any 
impression on Martha Bent’s mind. Nothing 
seemed to impress her. She sat on the edge of 
one of the wooden chairs looking straight ahead 
of her, till the room grew dark and the pitiful 
little fire flickered out. 

Then, with an involuntary shiver, she rose, 
went over to the mantelpiece, and lighted one of 
| the row of lamps there. With the aid of it she 
brought a shawl from a closet in the dining-room. 
Then she sat down again m the same chair, not 
moving until long past her customary bedtime. 

The tall clock admonished her from time to 
time in a querulous tone that made itself heard at 
least, for Martha started up as if roused by a 
rough touch, and mechanically set about her 
preparations for hed. 
| The locking-up tour in this little house had 
|always been the most anxious moment of the 
day, for, as everybody knew, Hannah was ‘‘dret- 
ful afraid,’’ and bolts and locks were positive 
necessities to her. 

Martha, who thought and did much as 
Hannah had done, shared the timidity, and was 
| equally careful in locking up. But to-night she 
| blundered so much that when it was all done one 
| of the hooks on the outside shed door was for- 
| gotten, and dangled uselessly all night. 

The night lamp had always been as essential 
as bolts and fastenings, for Hannah had said 





— and again, ‘“‘she’d rather go without her 
supper than her night lamp; she couldn't abide | 


waking up in the dark and hearing all manner of 
creepy noises out in the other room.”’ 

So, year after year, without fail, a faint glimmer 
had shone in the bedroom window. As the farm 
had grown smaller gradually,—making the old 
twin sisters feel the need of pinching and scrimp- 
ing in many ways,—the lamp had gone on faith- 
fully keeping watch over them in their sleep, while 
the economizing crept into every other department 
of the simple housekeeping. 

To-night, as usual, Martha set a lamp on the 
wash-stand, and crept into bed. She lay perfectly 
still for a long time. Three times did thé clock 
note the passage of an hour before Martha 
suddenly sat up and sprang out of bed. 

“IT must!” she said aloud. ‘I do’ know how 
she’s goin’ to stan’ it. She never’d let me stay 
| alone all night in the dark—poor Hannah !”’ 

For the first time the thin lips quivered. Hastily 
putting on her clothes and wrapping a shawl over 
her head and shoulders, she went out into the 
kitchen and took down the lantern standing beside 
the lamps. When it was lighted, she went steadily 
out into the yard and down the new path toward 
the corner of the mowing-field. 

The light made flickering, uncanny shadows at 
every step. Martha had always been very timid 
out-of-doors at night. It was snowing lightly, 
jand the wind had drifted the path so that she 
stumbled often, and once or twice lost the way. 
But she held the shawl tighter under her chin, 
found the path, and went on. 

At the end of the path she stopped, and after a 
little hunting about, set the lighted lantern in a 
sheltered spot at the foot of the grave, where the 
wind scarcely caused the little flame to flicker. 
It took some time to find the right spot, and then 
she turned quickly and started back toward the 
house. 

But it was harder stumbling through the small 
drifts without the lantern, and a quarter of an 
hour must have passed before she stepped into 
the kitchen door, panting for breath and stiff 
with cold. 

Now her face looked a little comforted; the 
lines round her mouth had softened. Her fingers 
were so numb that she could not undress. The 
fire had been out many hours; so she crept into 
bed with her clothes on, and the shawl still 
wrapped about her head. 

The lamp was burning on the wash-stand, and 
she lay and watched it thoughtfully. It seemed 
to trouble her; and after a few minutes she found 
herself standing beside it, muttering to herself: 

“[ hadn’c oughter burn two of ’em—’taint 
prudent. 
| Hannah can.”” 

Then, in sudden darkness the shivering figure 
in its queer night robings found its way between 
the sheets again. 

Nobody knows—unless Hannah knew—how 
long poor Martha lay there nervously listening, 
starting up in terror when a flurry of snow swept 
against the window-pane or the frost started a 
| nail in the old clapboards, with a kind of rever- 
berating snap. 

Years ago the Bent farm had been one of the 
largest and thriftiest in the county, but in some 
way—people never knew how—it dwindled in size 








and steadily depreciated in fruitfulness, until it | 


was but a poor little place when it came to Hannah 
and Martha as their sole inheritance. They were 
obliged to reduce it still more, selling bit by bit, 


and when they were settled down into elderly | 


women but a few acres behind the orchard were 
| left to them, and even those were mortgaged. 


| . . 
| gether in themselves and scarcely seeing the 
| outside world, except on a Sunday afternoon 


| economize more than ever. 


And I guess I can stan’ it better’n | 


They were shy, sensitive women, living alto- | 


when they sat, stiffly upright, in their pew in the 
meeting-house. Everybody respected them and 
might have loved them, perhaps, if the sisters had 
given them a chance. 

One great anxiety preyed upon them secretly, 
as time went on—the fear of some time getting to 
the end of their small hoard of savings and— 
well, they never put the fear into words, or~ 
admitted its existence to each other. But when 
they passed the ‘town farm’’ on their way to 
church on Sundays, they instinctively hurried a 
little, and the trim, black-mitted hands clasped 
the hymn-books tighter. 

But each respected the other’s feelings too much 
to appear to notice it. Only when Hannah lay 
gently dying was the subject ever mentioned 
between them ; and then she only said: 

“IT hope you'll git home, too, before there’s any 
need of going there, sister.”” 

Martha had answered quietly, ‘‘Don’t you fret, 
Hannah, the Lord’ll take care of me better’n 
that.” 

But the terror always existed in their lives, and 
it grew doubly terrible when its mantle fell on 
poor Martha's shoulders alone. It started up in 
fresh strength as she lay in the dark -that first 
night. She couid not drive it away, and it was 
worse than ghostly fingers at the window. 

The ‘“‘burying’’ had been very simple, but it 
made sad inroads upon the little sum that stood 
between Martha and—there. She would need to 
Many little saving 
plans flitted through her mind, but one thought 
never wavered or lost strength. Hannah’s night 
lamp must be afforded. She must scrimp in other 
ways to save that. 

She got up slowly—for the third time that weary 
night—and lifted the muslin curtain. Yes, there 
it was, a little glimmer of light set in the dark- 
ness. She found that by moving the bed and 
propping herself up with the pillows, she could 
lie and watch it, and it comforted her as nothing 
else could have done. Presently she fell asleep. 

The days followed, one after another, as days 
will, and Martha Bent lived through them as best 
she could. It is one of the fortunate alleviations 
of sorrow that, after awhile, it comes to be one’s 
familiar friend, and invests itself with a sacred 
companionship of its own that one could hardly 
spare. Martha did not realize that, but she knew 
that by and by the terrible loneliness lost its 
keenest sting. 

Then there was always the night trip down to 
the corner of the field to plan for and live for. It 
became the chief end and aim of the day, and 
Martha allowed nothing to interfere with it. 

Through the wildest storms she plowed her way 
down there, and left the lantern in its sheltered 
nook; and night after night she lay and watched 
it till she went to sleep. 

It was company for her. It was a little like 
having Hannah again, and she gloried in the 
hardship and exposure it entailed upon her. 

But her body resented it more and more as the 
winter advanced. She grew feeble, and a slight 
cough annoyed her, growing worse gradually. 
She tried not to notice it, and she refused to 
acknowledge that it grew out of and was nour- 
ished by her cold, nightly journeys. 

Another factor in its growth she was even more 
anxious to ignore, but it was nevertheless too true 
that insufficient food had much to do with her 
increasing ill health. 

Her meagre income grew smaller. It should 
not dwindle entirely away! So she pinched harder 
than ever, going to bed as soon as it grew dark, 
and using ‘‘Hannah’s lamp,”’ she said. 

If she ate no supper, she argued with herself 
that it was because suppers did not agree with 
her, she was afraid, ‘‘some folks never took ‘em.” 
Long ago she gave up going to church, at first out 
of the dread of passing the poor-farm, and after- 
ward, because she greedily grudged every particle 
of her failing strength for the tending of her light 
at night. 

People saw nothing of her, feeling instinctively 
that she wanted to be left alone, and never dream- 
ing that her affairs were so desperate. The few 
attempts they made, at first, to be neighborly 
were met with proud reserve. 

There came a day near the end of February 
when Martha did not get up until almost dusk, 
and then it was with great weariness and pain. 
She felt oddly weak and light-headed. Several 
times during the process of dressing, she had to 
lie down again on the bed. 

‘Seems as if I’m goin’ to be sick,’’ she mut- 
tered; then, with a fierce sob, she threw up her 
arms, crying out, ‘‘An’ they aint nobody cares!" 

Desolation seemed closing in around her with 
the twilight. She crept out into the kitchen, took 
down the lantern and poured into it the few 
remaining drops of oil. 

“It won’t last the night half out,’’ she groaned, 
softly. 

It was a beautiful night out-of-doors. A slight 
thaw had made the path through the field more 
passable, but it seemed to Martha that it had 
|never been so bad before. She rested several 
times, and when, at last, she reached Hannah's 
grave, she sank down in the snow beside it, and 
laid her head on her knees. 

Things kept whirling about in her mind, and 
confusing her till she lost all sense of place and 
|time. Then she grew, all at once, comfortable 
| and warm, with an unwonted feeling of satisfaction 
in her soul. She put out her hand and patted the 
mound of snow at her side and began to talk in 
| a low, pleased voice. 
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“]’ll stay with you, Hannah. You won't mind 


if the lamp goes out, will you, if I'm here? It’s | 
1 aint felt so | 
comfortable in goodness knows how long, as I | 


lonesome up to the house, and cold. 


feel now. I'll jest put my head down—so—there! 


Aint that nice ? 


sweetin’-tree an’ tell our fortunes. 


marry a dretful rich man an’ go off an’ forgit | hands. 


you!” 
Martha laughed delightedly. 


’ 5|u 
“There! I feel real drowsy now, don’t you ? | 


when a flight of arrows came down from above us 
with never a shout or sound. 

“Baker was shot through the neck downward. 
The feathers of the arrow stuck up by his head as 
he clutched at it, screamed, and fell clattering, 
| dead. Not another sound was heard for a little 


It makes me think of when we | except the hoofs of our ponies. 
was girls, an’ use to lay under the summer | 


Or maybe they had seen the Indians. At 
any rate, they set off on the run, and that was, 
perhaps, the best thing they could have done for 


8. 
“The Indians were so afraid of losing the plunder, 








Let's go to sleep, and don't you mind when the | gor the ponies might have run over some cliff, | 


light goes out, Hannah—I’ll be right here.” 
She was there when they found her. 
of her life had gone out before the flame in the 
little lantern was extinct. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


THE FIREFLY. 


Ah! how gladly would I share 
Courage which can boldly dare 

Thus to mount on untried wing; 
Boldly thus thyself to fling, 

Whither heart within thee leads, 
Toward higher life and nobler deeds. 


Selected. —Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D. 
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DOWN THE GRAND CANON. 


In Three Parts.— Part I. 


Ambushed. 


Major Powell and his party, of the United States 
Geological Survey, descended the Grand Cafon of 
the Colorado in 1869, and are commonly reported 
to have done so before any other white men. But 
this is an error. 
water in 1867, and from him I had an account of his 
perilous adventures on the passage. 


I met him twice in circumstances well worth | 


recording. The first time was in the spring of 1867, 
when I was encamped near the Garden of the Gods, 
in Colorado. One evening five horsemen rode in 
and stayed with me all night. I became much 
interested in them when I learned that their leader 
was a famous frontiersman named Baker, and that 
they were bound for the San Juan River to prospect 
for gold. 

Robinson, a well-educated man of great fluency 
of speech, was one of the party, and all were 
heavily laden with arms, ammunition, food and 
prospectors’ tools. 

The San Juan country, in southwestern Colorado, 
very rough and infested by savage Indians, had 
a terrible reputation in those days. Baker had 
led over a hundred miners into it disastrously in 
1862. 

After narrowly escaping hanging by his infuri- 
ated followers, he had made his way out alone. 
Now he was going, with four comrades, to make 
the adventure again. They hoped to recruit 
largely by the way. 

Next morning they went south, while I continued 
my journey to Denver. For two years I heard 
nothing of them, and supposed they had all per- 
ished. 

Then I again fell in with George Robinson, rec- 
ognized him, and learned his story, which I set 
down here, as near to his own language as circum- 
stances would permit, from full notes taken at the 
time. - 








“After we left you near Colorado City,” said 
Robinson, “our hopes of getting more men fell 
away. Nearly all the men believed, with good 
reason, too, | am bound to say, that the dangers were 
too great, and that the chance of success was small. 


“Then two of the men that you saw with us | 
refused to go farther. Baker, Le Jeune, the French. | 
It seemed a | completely trapped. 


Canadian, and I were left together. 


George Robinson went down by 


| that they followed them with yells, and left us with 


The lamp | Baker’s body. 


“Le Jeune picked up poor Baker’s rifle and 
emptied his pockets of cartridges. I took his 
revolvers. Then we both ran for the cliffs of the 
Colorado, where we had seen a crevice where we 
hoped to find a strong shelter. 

“I don’t know whether the Indians had all 

followed the ponies or not. Atany rate, none 
of them showed till we were near the crevice. 
Then about twenty of them appeared at a 
distance. I suppose they were afraid of our 
rifles, and they thought they could easily 
hunt us up at any time. 

“Le Jeune and [ ran along the dizzy 
heights, reached the crack before it was dark, 
and climbed down its rough sides to a narrow 
shelf that spread along the side of the over- 
hanging precipice above. This projection 
almost hid the sky from us. 

“Below us was a ledge with a few 
cedars growing on it, their tops almost 
as high as the place where we stood. 
We could look right over them down 
a thousand feet to the water of the 
Colorado, which seemed straight 
below their outer edge, though it 
was not exactly so. 

“*We’re safe here, till we starve,’ 
Le Jeune said. ‘They won't fol- 
low us up for fear of our guns, and 
there’s only the one way down. 
But they’ve got us as sure as if 
| they had our scalps already.’ 





Behind the Mesquit Bush. 


“We moved on and said nothing more. There | 
was nothing more to say. It seemed that we were 
We could go back in no way 


pity to give up when we were well fixed with | except by the crevice down which we had come, 


supplies, so we pushed on. 


Baker knew the | and the Indians could shoot us at their convenience 


country well, and thought there was a fair chance if we tried that. 
of getting through, and, what’s more, getting gold | “There appeared to be no other way off the shelf, 


dust in plenty. 

“After we crossed the Sierra del San Juan we 
had to be very cautious. We shot game only when 
we needed it; always put out our fires before dark; 
never spoke except in whispers, and tied all sorts 
of things in our kit carefully so that they wouldn’t 
rattle. 

“Luck seemed to be with us then, for we reached 


for it looked as if it ended at an angle in the cliff a 
good piece ahead of us. 

“As we went toward this angle a great stone | 
came tumbling on the projecting rock above us. | 
No doubt the Indians had rolled it from the top. 

“It glanced and pitched down the terrible abyss. | 
| We heard it strike at a great depth below, and then | 

came the sounds of its jumping and lungeing 





the San Juan in safety, and travelled down its left | deeper and deeper. 


bank for many days together, only stopping to | 


prospect when we saw likely places in the moun- 
tains around. But we didn’t find gold except in 
small quantities. 

“Nothing out of the common happened till we 
reached the Colorado River, at a place where we 
could get down to the water. We hid ourselves 
there in a great gorge and rested a few days. Then 
we struck off down the Grand Canon, hoping to 
find our way to Prescott, Arizona. 


“Plainly the way in which the stone fell indicated 
| that the cliff below us was not quite perpendicular. 
| When the stone ceased bounding from point to 
point, its echoes still were flung back and forth | 
| between the great red walls of the cafion. These 
| echoes had not died away when more rocks came | 
tumbling. At this two pony rabbits jumped out of | 
hiding near us, and ran into a hole in the face of | 
the cliff. 

| “Le Jeune and I had stopped while listening to 


“Pretty soon we reached ground where the only the sound of the falling rocks. He was going on | 


practicable path was high above the water, and 


again when the idea came into my head that the 


travelled for three days with the banks of the | Apaches could not be rolling the rocks merely for | 


stream wholly inaccessible tous. Though we could | the fun of frightening us. 


see the river nearly all the time, yet it ran at the 
foot of tremendous cliffs. 
“Looking down at that running water and suffer- 


ing nearly all the time from thirst was a torture | 


equal to that of Tantalus. If it had not been fora 


few showers, I dare say we should have gone | 


mad. 


“As it was, poor Baker was almost dead, and the | 


ponies weré on their last legs when we came toa 
shallow pool of rain-water in a hollow rock on the 
fourth day. 

“We filled ourselves, camped, debated what to 
do, and concluded next morning to give up the 
quest and start back for the San Juan, meaning to 
cross it, if possible, and return to the San Luis 
valley by its right bank. 

“But our luck left us. The Apache Indians 
had been following us down the Grand Caion, 
and they ambushed us the very first evening on 
our way back. 

“We were just going on foot into a short passage 


like a split between two great masses of rock, | 





“They probably knew, I reasoned, that we were 
safe from their stones, and therefore they must 
be working on some scheme. 

“*We'd better go back and watch the road we 
came here on,’ I told Le Jeune. 

“‘Why, of course!’ he said, as if annoyed. 
‘What a fool I was not to think of it! They’re 
rolling the stones down to hold our attention.’ | 

“Back we went along the shelf, and had scarcely 
more than taken position behind a mesquit bush, | 
where we could see a good deal of our way down 
the crevice, when a very dark Indian, with long, | 
matted hair, thrust his head and naked shoulders 
over the projecting cliff and stared down. We} 
made ready to fire at him, when he drew back 
without any appearance of having observed us. 
As a shot would have shown the other Indians 
our precise position, we were glad to let this chap 
go. 

“Pretty soon the stone-rolling stopped. 
been going on at various places for a while. 


It had | 
From | 


| hide-and-seek. 


known that our ledge was protected till their scout 
looked over. 

“They had, after all, been hoping to kill us by 
rolling the stones upon us. And we also reasoned 
that the savages would not dare to descend by the 
crevice after the Indian who had looked down had 
told them how easily men with guns could defend 


“I suppose they were scared by Baker’s dying | that approach to the ledge. 
You said I'd | yell and the rattle of his gun as it fell from his | 


“Meantime the night was fast coming on; the 
waters far below were blackening in the shadows 
of the great walls, and hunger as well as thirst was 
sore on us. 
water might be found where the shelf seemed to 
end at the angle of the cliff. So I left Le Jeune to 
watch the crevice, and started down in the hope to 
find such a path. 

“Just then two monstrous eagles swept down the 
canon to their eyrie in a notch in the opposite wall. 
Both carried in their talons large fragments of 
some sort of flesh. Then the cries of the young 
saglets told us they were being fed. 

“It was very strange, that scene. We, starving; 
the birds feeding and screaming high above the 
ascending swish 
and murmur of the 
river; the murder. 
ous Indians above 
us silent as the 
cnormous gorge 
lengthening away 

























in the growing 
gloom. 
a “It was neces 


sary for me to get 
to the cliff angle 
before dense dark. 
ness should set in, 
for then the danger 
of making a false 
step would be 
great. As I neared 
the place the shelf 
narrowed to six 
feet, and the terror 
of the abyss grew 


could not stand erect 


hands and knees, left my 
gun there, and crawling 


above me, reached the point 
where I could look around 
the angle. 
delight what, in the gloom, 
seemed evidence that the 
shelf descended to the ledge 
below on which cedars grew 
in a bed of earth. 

“When I went back to Le 
Jeune and told him this he 
gave up his idea that we 
should try to escape by way 

of the crevice during the night. 

We agreed to wait on the shelf 

till dawn, and then try to make 

our way down to the water. 

Meantime we would remain on 

guard at the foot of the crevice, sleeping 
by turns. Now the eaglets had ceased scream- 
ing. Nothing but the faint wash of the river 
could be heard; our attention was attracted in 
no way from our hunger and thirst. 

“It seemed impossible to believe that we 
could hold out till morning without water at 
least. Suddenly I fell to thinking of the rab 
bits we had seen, and I asked Le Jeune if we 
could not contrive to catch them. 

“Le Jeune made me no answer, but set 
instantly to cutting a club from the mesquit. 
With this he went away a little distance to 
the hole that the rabbits had run intg, and 
there I saw him sitting intent. 

“I suppose he must have watched that hole for 
two hours, like a cat lying in wait for a mouse, and 
I think I must have been dozing awhile, when the 
canon began echoing with a most unearthly sound: 


** * Hi-ah—hi-ah—hi-ah — i-ya —i-ya —i-ya —hi-ah— | 


hi-ah—i-ya—i-ya "” 
“The Apaches were dancing around poor Baker’s 


scalp, which was no doubt on a pole in the centre | 
| of their ring! 


“There was no telling where the savages were. 
Nothing of their chant could be heard but the 
echoes, which fell back and forth in the cafon, now 
as if far beneath us, now above, now as if chasing 
each other in the distance. It was as if a company 
of demons were hooting and laughing fiercely at 
It made me feel so lonesome and 
shook my nerves so that I cautiously made my way 
through the starlight to Le Jeune for company’s 
sake. 

“He motioned me away with one hand, but never 


took his eyes off the hole from which the rabbits | 
must come sooner or later, if they had not left it | 


before he took his post. 


“I felt my way along the cliff back to the mesgquit, | 


and listened for hours to the diabolical exultation 
of the Apaches over our poor leader’s remains. 
Midnight must have passed before the cafon 
ceased to echo and sent up once more only the 
meditative voice of the river. 

“Soon the Indians would attempt to come down the 
crevice, if they meant to make a night attack. I 
was all on the alert, when I was startled by the 
sound of a blow in Le Jeune’s direction. Then 
something, I thought a rabbit, scurried toward me, 
turned back quickly when beyond my reach, and 
ran along the shelf. Le Jeune, | was sure, had 


had his long watch for nothing. 


“But | heard him moving toward me soon, and 
you can’t half imagine the joy with which I felt the 
rabbit that he placed in my hands. 

“«Why, it’s cold,’ I said. 

“*T killed itan hour ago,’ he said. ‘And I waited, 
hoping to get the other. But I missed him when he 
ran out just now. 
though, for I’ve put a stone away into the hole. 
That will stop him, and then we’ll poke him out.’ 

“So we did a little before dawn. But first we wet 
our mouths with the blood of this one. Then we 


| built a small fire close against the precipice, and 


roasted him slightly before eating. 
“The meal did not satisfy our hunger fully, but 


the stoppage we argued that thé Indians had not|it refreshed us greatly. In the same way we 


It was possible that a way down to the | 


on me so that I} 


“I went down on my | 


close beside the precipice | 


Then I saw with 


We'll get him about daylight, | 


roasted the second rabbit; and his flesh we kept as 
a provision for later in the day. 

“Faint signs of the rising sun were in the strip of 
sky we could see above us; and the great eagles 
had just taken flight—as we knew by hearing the 
rushing of their wings—when we crawled on our 
hands and knees around the angle of the cliff. 

“Not far from there was a place where the rock had 
crumbled and fallen away in big boulders, so that 
we could go down to the scrubby trees on the ledge 








below. But we had scarcely started down when a 


rock came tumbling near us, crashed through the 


tree-tops and went echoing down to the water. 

“IT looked up and saw an Indian at the edge of 
the cliff, stooping as if trying to roll off some stone 
too heavy for him. Then he gave it up, stood on 
the edge and drew an arrow to the head. 

“It was a case of shoot him or be shot ourselves 
Before he could get his aim well we both fired. 

“It was terrible to see that man. He threw up 
his hands, dropping his bow, which came turning 
as it fell. Then he swayed for perhaps two seconds, 
and down he flew head foremost, as if taking a dive. 

“The outward motion of the body brought it clear 
of the overhanging ledge that had sheltered us all 
night. As we crouched in fear of the body striking 
us it crashed into a cedar top not five yards away 
that bent to it like a bow. The tree went down till 
its top seemed like to let the body slide off outward ; 
but then it sprang upward and flung the load off as 
a spring board would, giving it a whirling motion. 

“At that moment we heard a mighty rushing of 
wings, and loud yells from the cliff top. 

‘Looking up, I saw the heads and naked shoulders 
of some twenty Apaches. They were lying on the 
verge of the precipice and shrieking with wonder 
at the swoop of both eagles toward that which was 
tumbling, with arms and legs mechanically shot 
back and forth as it swayed, into the misty depths 
of the canon which had not yet been penetrated by 
the rising day.” A. ELLBRACE. 
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ONE’S OWN STRUGGLE. 


If the vain and the silly bind thee 
I cannot unlock thy chain; 
If sin and the senses blind thee, 
hyself must endure the pain; 
If the arrows of conscience find thee, 
Thou must conquer thy peace again. 


—Juha Ward Howe. 


| Selected. 
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SPORTS LITTLE KNOWN 
Golf. 


IN AMERICA. 


No one seems to know just when and where golf 
began. Over at St. Andrews, in Scotland, they 
will tell you that the game is as old as Scotland 
itself. Certainly the Dutch played it in the earliest 
of Dutch times, for there are pictures on plates 
and many old engravings wherein golfers are 
represented in old Dutch knickerbockers “putting” 
balls into holes in the ice, or over “links,” or greens, 
on the wharves. 

Now and then, if you make a careful search, you 
may stumble on the record of a law such as that 
passed by the Parliament of Scotland in 1457, for 
bidding the game of “golf” or “gowf,” because it 
was being played to such an extraordinary extent 
that it boded great evil to other manly sports of 
considerable merit. 

Ever since the days when the kings of Scotland 
first became kings the royal game of golf has been 
one of their favorite sports. 

Gradually it crept down into England, and grew 
to be quite as popular there as in Scotland, though 
many a man grumbled at this “new-fangled Scotch 
croquet.” And now, wherever you find an English 
colony that really pretends to be an English colony, 
you will find it has its golf links. 

At Pau, in France, an international reputation 
has been established for the fine links there, and 
the rivalry between Pau and Biarritz is of the 
most heated and excitable description. The golfers 
of Pau scorn the crudity of the Biarritz links, and 
the golfers of Biarritz smile contemptuously, and 
say that the links at Pau are only fit for women. 
| Finally, the game is now beginning to be played 
in America. 

What is this sport that seems destined to spread 
| over the world? In the first place it is a game that 
to the uninitiated appears to be a most stupid 
combination of croquet and pocket billiards, where 
people drive balls over the country with imple 
ments that resemble nothing so much as Indian 
warclubs. Itis a game that is extremely irritating 
on account of the number of terms that have no 
meaning, except to the experienced ear, and that 
render a golfer’s story absolutely unintelligibie to 
any of the outside world. 

To an old hand, however, the sport is a disease 
from which he cannot hope to recover. He talks, 
dreams and thinks of it continually, to the exclu 
sion of everything else, and he will not be com. 
forted by any substitute. 

Yet after all the game is simplicity itself, so far 
| as rules are concerned. It consists in the attempt 
|of a player to drive a small gutta percha ball an 
| inch and thirteen-sixteenths in diameter into a 
series of “links,” or holes, which are from one 
| hundred to four hundred yards apart, and which 
|are made by lining a four-inch hole ten inches 
| deep with iron. 

The driving is accomplished with a species of 

| hockey-stick. As some of these drives are naturally 

| of great length and no great precision, while others, 
but a foot or two from the hole, require no strength 

but the greatest accuracy, the golfer has six or 
eight sticks of different lengths, weights and shapes, 
each suitable for a certain kind of drive. 

A boy, called a “caddie,” carries these sticks for 
the player, following him about the course and 
| tracing lost balls. 

} Far more difficult than the game itself is the 
work of securing a suitable ground. In the first 
place a set of golf links laid out to scale covers the 
better part of a small township, and to find suitable 
topography for such a field is no easy matter. It 
should have “hazards” of all kinds, difficult places 
to pass, perhaps a ditch to cross, or a hole close by 
the edge of a sandpit, with level bits of turf about 
the links. 

| Most golf grounds are arranged, for greater 


convenience, in such a way that, supposing there 
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are ten holes, one plays away from the “tee,”’ or 
starting-point, five holes, and then, turning, plays 
back to the starting-point over five more, describ- 
ing an elongated horseshoe course before finishing 
the game. 

Naturally he is the winner who holes his ball in 
each of the ten links with the shortest number of 
strokes. Around 
these simple rules 
are woven the in- | 
numerable ele- 
ments that drive 

old and young 








into the golf mania, from which 
few ever return. It would be simple 
enough if the links were upon a 
billiard-table lawn; but the interest 
and complications of the game mul- 





into some bunker under the sand, or perhaps 
under a pool of water at the bottom. 

Altogether the sport is as fascinating as it well 
could be. Once within the meshes of it you are 
“done for.’’ If you are a boy, you start up in 
your sleep out of a dream, furious at being obliged 
to use an umbrella for a golf club. If you are a 
grown man, you bring aclub home surreptitiously, 
and try putting balls in and out of your wife's 
flower-garden, or striking a nail set upright in 
the library floor with your particularly strong 
stroke. 

Or, in default of a club, when a discussion 

arises with your neighbor over 
a disputed shot of the 
afternoon, you each 
take a cane, and there 
and then on the par- 
lor floor fight it out 
with the baby’s rub- 
ber ball. 

Nothing is finer for 
a half-holiday, or a 
whole one, for that 
matter, than this fine 
old sport. You move 
over the rolling coun- 
try, with a glimpse of 
the blue sea now and 
then, and the ocean 
breeze blowing strong 
in your face. There 
is companionship and 
good air, a vigorous 
sport and an absorb- 
ing game. 





tiply as the hazards increase. 

A bit of rolling country, such as one 
finds along the sea-shore, is the best 
possible place where, with more or 
less firm turf on top, the ground is 
largely sand, cut up with innumer- 
able **bunkers"’ or sand-pits. 

Woe betide the golf hero who drives 
his ball into a bunker. Down into 
its bottom he must go, and in the 
heat of the sun he beats away at the 
sand in his hereulean attempts to 
‘loft’ the ball out. He need not j 
take the trouble to count his strokes, 
for his opponent is sure to be stand- 
ing on the edge of the bunker count- 
ing them for him with the greatest 
accuracy. 

An experienced player who has completely 
mastered the swing can drive a ball upward of 
one hundred and eighty yards, and it is a never- 
ending discussion among the kings of the royal 
game as to whether driving, or the delicate 
“putting’’ of the ball a distance of three or four 
feet into a hole, is the more skilful operation. 

It is at all events quite true that mere driving 
long distances will not win the game alone; but 
he who drives his ball from link to link at a single 
stroke has at least begun well. 

The simplest form of the game consists in two 
players starting off from the ‘tee,’’ each having 
his own ball, and each accompanied by his own 
caddie. They then proceed, playing alternately 
as a rule, except when one or the other secures a 
position on a putting green—that is, on the bit of 





turf immediately in the vicinity of a hole. Then 
he plays until he holes his ball. 
Four can, however, play equally well. In this 


case the two of one side play upon the same ball 
alternately; and even three may join against 
three opponents in a similar manner. 

Owing to the length of the course another party 
can start a second game after the first has gone 
well on its way, and thus groups of players 
follow each other around the course. 

One of the points of golf that gives it an 
advantage over many another game is the fact 
that it can be played by people of all ages; for it 
is not an exhausting exercise, like football or 
baseball, nor does it require the constant attention 
that tennis does. * 

Old men can thus secure outdoor exercise as 
they move from link to link over the fresh downs, 
taking their time as they go, playing fast or 
slowly as the spirit moves them, with just enough 
vigorous movement in an occasional drive to stir 
the blood, and just enough thought required in 
putting a ball well into the hole to prevent Dame 
Care from walking along over the course beside 
the caddie. 

Indeed, a man can play as long as he can walk 
and use his arms; and a boy of fifteen can have 
an exciting round with his grandfather that is 
full of enjoyment and absorption for both—and 
this, too, to an extent that very few other games 
offer. 








Speaking of caddies reminds one that a word 
should be given to them. The game would be | 
dull indeed without them. According to the 
rules, no advice can be taken or asked except 
from your caddie, your partner, or your partner's 
caddie. 

Perhaps from the legal right thus given him, | 
or at any rate from some good reason, the caddie | 
has long ago learned to express his opinion freely | 
in his particular local dialect. 

Constant companionship, too, over the course | 
of the links makes you grow confidential, and | 
you consult the boy in undertones as to the advis- | 
ability of certain plays, to which he may reply | 
with most embarrassing candor in stentorian | 
tones. 

He is always at hand with the proper club, and 


It appears now that 
the charms of the fair 
sex are to be added 
to the other good 
points of the game, 
for ladies are begin- 
ning to take it up. In 
any case, golf is sure 
to become a popular 
sport in America. 

There are already 
two clubs on Long 
Island—the one at 
Southampton and the 
other at Cedarhurst. 

But when we think 
that the club at Black- 
heath, in England, was founded in 1608, and 
that golf in England is a new thing, we begin to 
realize what the United States has before it in the 
way of golf knowledge. 

JosePpH HAMBLEN SEARS. 
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BEFORE THE STORM. 


All silvery the willow trees are blown; 

The fields before the wind’s keen scythes are mown: 
Dark grows the sky and, hark!—the Tempest’s hordes 
Shout as they come with flash of myriad swords. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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DIVERSIONS OF PUBLIC MEN. 


It is not easy for Americans to believe what 
many shrewd judges of English sentiment assert— 
that Lord Rosebery’s popularity as a statesman 
has increased because one of his horses lately 
won a great race. To our ideas there is something 
worse than incongruous in the spectacle of the 
British prime minister affectionately leading his 
winner off the course, and pluming himself after- 
ward on its success in a public speech. Certainly 
Americans would be greatly shocked at such 
conduct in a president, a senator, or any of their 
trusted party leaders. In this country serious 
statesmen do not keep up racing stables. 

Americans have, however, little or no objection 
to the fishing or shooting in which their presi- 
dents, senators and congressmen indulge. These 
diversions have long been thought not inappro- 
priate to our representative men. In truth, there 
is much common sense in this view. Men can 
fish or shoot without any sort of encouragement 
to gambling and betting, and without any waste 
of time in devotion to their sport, except on the 
rare ‘‘off days’’ when they play that they may be 
better able to work. 

Rod and gun bring their users into the presence 
of wholesome nature. They seldom give injurious 
excitement, but usually joys that are restful and 
serene. We do not grudge occasional holidays to 
our hard-worked public men, but we do insist 
that they shall offer no example which plainly 
leads their admirers to association with evil. 


In the matter of open-air diversion, the great | 


men of European countries commonly act in a 
good deal of accord with American sentiment. 
Angling and the hunting of wild animals are 
favorite amusements of czars, emperors, kings, 
princes and nobles. Of late years William of 
Germany has owned yachts, and commonly 
afforded to his rivals in races the rare satisfaction 
of beating an emperor. 

The burly, kind-hearted czar does as much 
hunting as any one dares to do who is constantly 
hunted himself. As for Italian and French 
statesmen, they seem to care little for any open- 
air amusements, unless their very safe practice 
of duelling can be called one. 

It sounds rather paradoxical to say that Lord 
Rosebery, if he has really gained political strength 
through his horse's legs, has done so because of 


does his best to find that ball which you have sent | the general English belief that there is a great 


deal of rascality connected with horse-races. The 
premier’s probity is considered perfect; when he 
is compared with many of the racing-men he 
appears, as it were, in white against a black 
ground. 

Now the English have a general passion for 
horses; they wish to see the honest creatures 
honestly used; and the combination of honest 
owner and honest horse rouses multitudes of them 
to some such admiration for the man as they, too 
often, are impelled to give to the horse alone. 

Still it is plain that the whole nation is not 
delighted with Lord Rosebery’s victory, though 
the racing stables of English magnates are much 
excused on the ground that they tend to ‘improve 
the breed,”’ from which England has made vast 
sums of money by legitimate selling. 

But, nowadays, the more respectable classes do 
not regard this plea as good enough for a premier. 
They have so long been accustomed to perfectly 
correct private lives in prime ministers, as illus- 
trated by Gladstone, Salisbury and Lord Beacons- 
field, that they condemn severely the new premier’s 
reversion to that devotion to the turf which their 
fathers long saw in premier Lord Palmerston. 


+o 


GROWTH. 


As gostesing the same,— 
The same, yet always more; 
And ever this,—the same, 
Though never this before ; 
The same in every part, 
In hand, in tongue, in heart, 
In body, brain, self, soul,— 
The same 
In name, 
In mind, 
In kind ;— 
Yet changed, transformed, the whole. 


ALFRED WMS. ANTHONY. 
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THE INDIANS. 


The recent passage of the Indian appropriation 
bill by the House of Representatives was preceded 
by a long and exhaustive debate, in which the 
present condition of the Indian service was thor- 
oughly reviewed, and the great change noted in 
the manner of treating the Indians which has 
taken place since the year 1869. 

In that year President Grant appointed the first 
Indian cominission—a body of public-spirited 
citizens who, in an effort to bring peace where 
there had been little but war, and to put the 
Indians on the road to civilization, served the 
country without pay and really accomplished a 
great and permanent work. 

The most noteworthy thing done by the House, | 
as the result of this debate, was the practical | 
abolition of this Indian commission, which, with 
changes in membership, has been in continuous | 
service since 1869. This abolition was effected | 
by the stopping of the appropriation for the 
commission’s expenses. 

This was done on the ground that the occasion 
for the commission’s services no longer exists; 
though a small but earnest minority of the repre- 
sentatives contended that it is needed as much as 
ever to supervise purchases for the Indians, over- 
see the agencies, prevent frauds, and promote 
civilization among the red men. 

In the last twenty-five years the situation of the 
Indians has changed almost completely. The 
problem which they present is no longer a military 
one, but an educational and industrial one. A | 
representative of South Dakota declared in the 
debate to which we have just referred that the 
Sioux Indians, the most warlike of tribes, are no | 
longer warlike; and he opposed the appointment | 
of army officers as the government’s agents at | 
Indian reservations on the ground that, as he 
expressed it, they too often ‘have blood in their 
eye,” and are inclined to be overbearing and | 
oppressive. 

Of the two hundred and fifty thousand Indians | 








condition between government schools and mis- 
sion, denominational and private schools aided 
by government appropriations. 

In education, both in books and in industry, 
lies the future hope of the Indian race, which 
must now become civilized or else fade from the 
earth. 


Powe 
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SAVING A DESERTER. 


Many incidents have been given showing Presi. 
dent Lincoln’s kindness of heart in pardoning 
military offenders in the Union army who were 
condemned to death. The following is both new 
and authentic: A prominent public man, having 
an appointment with Mr. Lincoln, noticed as he 
approached the Executive Mansion a forlorn, 
middle-aged woman sobbing convulsively near the 
entrance. Touched by her grief, he asked if he 
could help her. 

“I must see the president,” she exclaimed, “and 
these men will not let me goin! My son is to be 
shot this afternoon for desertion. Three days I 
have been here begging to be allowed to have a 
word with the president.” 

The whole story was soon told. Her husband 


had died in battle. Two sons had also fallen. Her. 


youngest boy had enlisted, and deserted from sheer 
homesickness. He had been arrested while on the 
way to pay a visit to his mother, and had been 
tried and sentenced to death. The execution was 
to take place that afternoon wherever his regiment 
might be. 

The poor widow had made a friend who had the 
wit to serve her. He bade her follow him into the 
Executive Mansion, and to wait for him in an ante- 
room while he was pleading her cause. Joining 
the president, he told her story. 

“Where is she?” asked the president. 

“Behind that door.” 

“[ will see her at once.” 

Opening the door, he saw the white-faced widow 
trembling from nervousness and ready to break 
down at the first word. He strode across the room 
and patted her gently on the shoulder. 

“What's the matter with you, mother?” he asked, 
in that simple, homely way that was characteristic 
of him. 

“O Mr. President, save my boy! save my boy! 
You alone can do it.” 

Then she repeated with moans and sobs her 
story. The president listened with intense sympa- 
thy. A few incisive questions brought out the few 
details which she had to give. 

“Your husband was killed in battle?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You have lost two sons already in the army?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is the only one left?” 

“The only one.” 

“He must be pardoned, whatever he may have 
done. I will go at once to the War Department to 


| see about it.” 


The president found it impossible to ascertain 
where the deserter was under arrest. The officials 
told him that it would be impracticable to obtain 
information in time to prevent the execution. 

President Lincoln was a very determined man 
when his heart was set on anything. 

“I shall not be balked by red tape!” he exclaimed. 
“That boy must not be shot. I shall suspend all 
military executions for forty-eight hours until you 
can find out where the boy is.” 

A general order was telegraphed to all army 
headquarters. All executions were stayed. The 
young deserter was discovered and pardoned. 

Lincoln had no more painful duty than that of 
sealing the fate of deserters. He was humane and 
merciful to a degree that was subversive of disci 
pline in the opinion of military men. But he knew 
how to be just. 


a 
LOVELY MOTHERS. 


Pleasant indeed is the spectacle of a mother 
renewing her youth in the youth of her daughter, 
delighting in the girl’s freshness and gaiety, 
forwarding her innocent pleasures and finding a 
lovely and unselfish joy in adorning her young 
beauty for festal occasions. 

There are few sights prettier; but one of those 


in the country, only about thirty-five thousand | few is the same situation reversed—the girl cher- 
are supported on reservations by the govern- ishing the matronly good looks of the mother; 
ment. There are almost a hundred thousand | insisting that her costumes shall be modern and 

: : becoming; scouting the idea of her being relegated 
more on reservations who are self-supporting, | 


sh | to dingy hues and common fabrics; preferring her 
and nearly sixty thousand more off the reserva- mother’s claim to new garments to her own; and 


tions who are not only self-supporting, but are 
taxed, and most of them are voters. All these 
are in addition to the five civilized ‘‘nations”’ 
in the Indian Territory. 

In the last ten years a great many Indians have 
been settled upon allotments, or lands held in 
severalty, the tribal condition being to that extent 
broken up. These Indians are expected to become 
self-supporting, and some of them do become so; 
but many _of them, having no knowledge of | 
agriculture and no individual responsibility, | 
become more helpless than ever. 

A special appropriation has to be made each 
year to take care of them, and efforts are steadily | 
made to teach them to make use of their opportu- 
nities, and to educate them and their children. 

The education of the Indian children really | 
presents the most serious problem of the present 
Indian situation. At the latest date about twenty- 
eight thousand children were enrolled in the | 
Indian schools, but only sixteen thousand were 
in actual attendance. The enrollment is increas- | 
ing at the rate of almost a thousand a year. 

The education of an Indian child costs about 
ninety dollars a year. There is as yet quite 
insufficient school provision for some of the tribes. 

Many of the Indians to whom individual allot- 
ments of lands have been made are denied access 
for their children either to the Indian schools or 
to the schools of the whites. 

Great gains are being made in Indian educa- 








going merrily shabby, if necessary, in old clothes 
redeemed by the sufficient grace of youth, that the 
mistress of the home may be suitably attired. 

This sight, fortunately, is not a rare one, but it is 
far less common than the other. True, many girls 
say, and say honestly, that their mothers prefer to 
make over their old dresses or wear them regardless 
of the fashion, that their daughters, at an age to 
take keener pleasure in little fineries and harmless 
frivolities, may have what is new and dainty. So 
far as the clothes alone are concerned, good mothers 
do indeed prefer it. But they never fail to find it 
sweet and comforting when their children prefer 


| the contrary. 


“You want to play dolls with me, mother, and I 


| won’t have it!” said one young girl playfully to the 


mother, who was eagerly planning a new hat for 
her. “I have enough hats as it is, and I decline to 
be dressed up in any more for your amusement. 
Now I am going to dress you, and we will consider 


| the question of your best bonnet.” 


“But I don’t need another bonnet,” began the 
mother. 

“I am not considering your needs,” was the 
imperious reply, “I am considering my own. J 
need that you should have a best bonnet!” 

The bonnet was bought, of course; and if the 
mother did not enter as ardently as she might in 
her youth into the matter of flowers or lace, brown 
or lilac, she cared quite as much as ever she would 
have cared to hear that it was becoming, when the 
person telling her so was her eldest girl, who only 
pronounced the decision after a pause of breathless 
contemplation, walking off to distant points of 
view, passing behind to get the effect from the rear, 





tion, but the system is at present in a confused | lighting the lamps to make sure the colors matched 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








properly in the evening, and admiring at length | “Nothing,” said the lady, “could have been more 


with clasped hands and an expression of pleasure 
on her face. 

To dress youthfully when youth is passed is 
foolish and repelling; but a woman is never too old 
to dress beautifully, any more than she is too old to 
be beautiful. There is beauty of youth, beauty of 
middle life and beauty of old age; and these later 
charms should be the especial pride and delight of 
children and grandchildren. 

Care for a mother tends to ward off the wrinkles 
that cares for her children bring; and many a dull, 
sombrely or shabbily clad mother might still be as 
lovely to the eye as she is in character, if only her 
children, in the unconscious selfishness of their 
youth, had not failed to make the effort to remain 
80 seem worth her while. 

It is in the family where the girls’ good looks and 
becoming clothes are taken as a matter of course, 
with just a friendly word of approval now and 
then, but where the appearance of the mother in a 
new gown is matter for interested comment from 
husband, daughters and sons in family council 
assembled, that the mistress of the house is likely 
to remain long young, and always charming. 


* 
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“TALKING BACK” TO AN EMPEROR. 


The young Emperor of Germany, William IT., is, 
as all the world knows, a very accomplished and 
very careful soldier; and he is a veritable terror to 
the officers who command at reviews and manceu- 
vres. He does not spare his criticisms on such 
occasions, nor have his officers, with a single 
exception, ventured to defend their own proceed- 
ings and answer his criticisms with objections. 
This exception was afforded by the late General 
Von Meerscheidt-Hullesem, corps commander of 
the Prussian Guard—an oflicer of great frankness 
on all occasions, and also of an excitable tempera- 
ment. 

No manceuvres were ever held after the young 
emperor came to the throne without something in 
the nature of an altercation between the young 
kaiser and the old general. These disputes always 
ended in the general offering his resignation on 
the spot, and the emperor flatly refusing to accept 
it. 

On one occasion not very long ago, at a ball in 
the evening following a day at the manceuvres in 
which the emperor and General Von Meerscheiat- 
Hullesem had had one of their “scenes,” the 
emperor came up to the general, who was in con- 
versation with a group of young women, and 
tapping him on the shoulder, said familiarly: 

“Your excellency, you do wrong in remaining 
unmarried. Why do you not marry one of these 
young ladies? When one is married, one is less 
easily agitated.” 

The general smiled, but said nothing. 

“Well,” said the emperor, “have you no re- 
sponse?” 

“Sire,” answered the general, “I am too old—too 
old. A young wife and a young emperor, too, 
would be quite too much for me, I fear.” 





+o — ——— 
**REPATRIATION.”’ 


There is in progress in Canada an interesting 
movement which, if it is successful even in a mod- 
erate degree, may have important consequences. 
It is a movement to bring back to Canada, and 
settle on public lands or in the industries, Canadian 
families who have emigrated to the United States. 


| ever been caught by photography in such circum- 





From time to time, within a recent period, parties | 


of fifty or sixty French-Canadian families, com- 


prising an average of five or six persons each, have | 


been taken back to Canada as the result of this 
repatriation movement. They declare that they are 
very glad to return. 

Strange as this movement may seem to some of 
us, it is easily understood if we consider that these 
people are as ardently attached to their own ways 
of thought and speech and action as we are to ours, 
and that they must almost inevitably lose them in 
this country—becoming, as we have a right to 
insist that they shall become, good Americans. In 
this view their return to their own land is eminently 
wise. 

Love of one’s own country, speech and institu- 
tions is one of the strongest and noblest emotions. 
As we cherish and cultivate it in our own people, 
we cannot reprehend it in others. 

Indeed, unless those who come among us are 
willing, after a reasonable time, to become Ameri- 
can citizens, and to forswear their old allegiance, 
we might wisely encourage not only Canadians, 
but people of other nationalities, to return to the 
land of their birth. 


* 
+ 





THE DAUGHTER OF A KING. 


A lady whose life is one continuous sacrifice in 
saving for the sake of giving, lately pushed her 
generosity to the point of crossing in the steerage 
of an ocean steamer, that being at the moment her 
only means of saving a certain sum which she 
wished to give away. 

Philanthropy of this degree not being a common 
spectacle, her presence in the steerage excited 
much comment. To everybody on board—except 
herself—she was visibly out of place, and in the 
absence of knowledge all kinds of theories and 
romantic explanations were set afloat to account 
for her presence. 

Finally a young girl from among the cabin 
passengers was deputed to clear up the mystery. 
Going up to the unsuspecting lady, she put her 
question with diffidence, but also with suppressed 
eagerness : 


“Is it really true that you are the daughter of a 
idl 


king?” 

For a moment the lady was taken aback; the 
next, appreciating the situation, she answered 
promptly and with composure, “Quite true;” 
adding, as she saw her interlocutor’s eyes grow 
larger with awe, “So are you.” 

In her turn the young girl looked bewildered; 
then her face fell. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with an indescribable 
intonation of disappointment. “Is that all you 
mean?” and she walked crestfallen away. 


| 
} 
| 
| 





|*You just go down to the court-house. 


complete than her discomfiture. She had come 
evidently in such a state of expectation to see a 
real king’s daughter, and to find only the daughter 
of the King of kings!” 


STRANGELY DISCOVERED. 


A shout, in which terror was mingled with sur- 
prise, went up from a crowd of Egyptians, gathered 
on the banks of the Nile, around a camp of Euro- 
pean astronomers, when the sun disappeared behind 
the moon, on the I7th of May, 1882, and among the 
silvery streamers of the corona gleaming in the 
semi-darkness of the eclipse appeared a short, 
bright, sword-shaped comet. The astronomers were | 
as much surprised as were the ignorant natives by | 
the appearance of the comet. It had never been | 
seen before, it was never seen afterward. A truly | 
dramatic stroke of fortune cut off the blinding 
solar rays just at the right moment to reveal the 
comet in the act of paying its homage to the Sultan 
of the Sky. 

On the photographic plates that were exposed to 
secure a picture of the corona the little comet also 
stamped its image. In less than two minutes the 
spectacle vanished, as a flood of sunshine burst 
from behind the moon. 

This was the first time that a comet’s picture had 





stances; but there was a similar occurrence during 
the eclipse of April 16, 1893. Professor Scheberle 
of the Lick Observatory, who went to Chile to 
observe that eclipse, afterward detected on his 
photographic plates an object which looked like a 
comet entangled, so to speak, among the streamers 
of the corona. 

Quite recently Professor Schxzberle has obtained 
copies of the poner of the same eclipse 
made by the English observers in Brazil and 
Africa, and has found the suspected object depicted 
on them also. Moreover, owing to the time that 
elapsed between the taking of the photographs at | 
the different stations in South America and in| 
Africa, the object had moved perceptibly with | 
respect to the sun, and this motion enabled Pro- | 
fessor Schxberle not only to decide that it was a 
comet which had pictured itself on the plates, but 
also the direction and rate of its motion. 

Just as in the other case the comet has not been 
seen since. Being close to the sun it was at its 
greatest brilliancy, and before it had receded to a 
sufficient distance to be above the horizon when 
the sun was below, it had become too faint to be 
visible. 

These discoveries go to show how large is the 
invisible population of the solar system. We are apt 
to think only of the planets, and the greater comets 
that display extraordinary trains, as constituting | 
the subjects of the King of Day, but they are 
simply the peers and magnificoes of the realm; the 
minor subjects are far more numerous. 

Every new asteroid that is added to the astrono- 
mers’ list, and every meteor that strikes its line of | 
fire across the sky at night, attests how vast is the | 
multitude of the sun’s followers. 


ENTHUSIASTIC ANGLER. 


General Maury, who writes the ‘Recollections 
of a Virginian,” says that when he was in Texas 
he found Colonel George Crittenden, who was then 
commanding Fort Inge, to be a man devoted to 
sport. He one day killed ten deer in nine shots, 
and. he spent day after day in floating about the 
Leona catching black bass. 








| 
He was a wonderful fisherman, and used to find 
out very quickly whether his soldiers had any | 
qualifications for the “gentle art.” When the 
orderly reported to him at the daily guard-mounting, | 
he would say: | 
“Do you know how to catch minnows?” 


“Yes, colonel. 

“Then take my bucket, go to the creek, and catch | 
some.” When the man had done the errand, the 
colonel would say: 

“You may go to your quarters.” 
bait was provided. 

He was one day telling a brother soldier about 
his imprisonment in Matamoras, and added: 

“T examined the well of that prison, and found a 
fish in it.” 

“Tl bet you caught him!’ was the answer. 

“Indeed, I did,” said he, laughing. “I gota pin, 
made a hook, found a piece of twine, and fished 
for that fellow till I caught him.” 

An enthusiastic angler, he was also a most 
patient one, for he confessed that when he fished 
two days in the Tennessee River without getting 
® - 1 he enjoyed it as much as any sport he ever 
nad. 


For his day’s 


SURE CURE. 

Charles F. Gore, a New Hampshire judge of this 
century, was very nervous and irritable, but so | 
determined that he usually found means of enforc- 
ing his desires. While he was holding a court 
in one of the northern counties, he was much 
annoyed by the coughing of the spectators in the | 
court-room. | 








He referred to itagain and again, with increasing | 
asperity, and finally directed the sheriff to remove | 
from the court-room the next man who coughed. 
This had a marvellous effect in stilling the audience. 

That evening a stranger afflicted by an incessant 
cough appeared at the village hotel. 

“I can tell you how to cure that,” said a bystander. 
here’s a 
little wizened judge there, and he’ll put a stop to 
that cough of yours in less than five minutes. Sure 
cure! 


QUEER GUESTS. 


Lady Morgan records in her “Diary” that while 
dining at the palace of the Archbishop of Taranto 
she met with guests whose presence would have 
been more becoming to the play-room of a boy 
than to the dining-room of an Italian prelate. 


Between the first and second courses the door 
opened, and several enormously large and beauti- 
ful cats were introduced by the names of Panta- 
leone, Desdemona, Otello, ete. They took their 
places on chairs near the table, and were as silent, 
as motionless, as well-behaved as one could desire. 

On the bishop requesting one of the chaplains to 
assist Signora Desdemona to something, the butler 
stepped up to his lordship and observed: 

“Desdemona will prefer waiting for the roasts.” 


ONE OF HIS PUNS. 


The eminent lawyer, Mr. William M. Evarts, is 
an inveterate punster. 


Being at the top of Mt. Washington, he began a 
speech, which the crowd of visitors had begged 
from him, with this felicitous pun: 

“We are not strangers; we are friends and 





— We have all been born and brought up 
ere!” 
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Our Treatment 


FOR 


HAY-FEVER 


IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT BUT 


An Assured Success. 
HAY-FEVER SUFFERERS can stay at 


home in comfort, attend to business, save 
the expense of going to a so-called ‘‘exempt’’ 
locality, and be cured to stay cured. 





Has Stayed Cured Seven Years! 


ROSLINDALE, BosTon, MASS., Dee. 13, 1898. 
P. HAROLD HAYEs, M. D. 

Dear Sir: — Referring to yours of the 9th, [am 
yleased to say that since taking your treatment 
n 1887, I have not been troubled with Hay-Fever 
in the least degree. 

For a period of about ten years previous to 1887 
I was troubled with the above disease, it coming 
on at the usual time and lasting until frost came, 
but after taking six weeks’ treatment I can truth- 
fully say that I have never had a return of it, 

Respectfully yours, W. L.WEDGER. 

















A Patient’s First Year’s Experience. 


BARRETT, WYOM., Jan, 5, 1894, 
P. HAROLD HAYEs, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: — Nothing gives me more pleasure than 
speaking in the highest terms of your treatment of 
Hay-Fever and Asthma, and its results. In my case, 
I had no Asthma at all after commencing the treat- 
ment. My eyes were not prickly as before; my 
strength was better, and all symptoms left me ex- 
cept the discharge from the nose. shall continue 
the treatment next season and will recommend all 
suffering with it to take your treatment. Frank 
Kimball, living near here, who had tried everything 
for Asthma without relief, was finally induced to try 
your treatment, and was telling me last Monday 
10w much good it had done him and he thought 
it had saved his life. He seems like another man 
and cannot say enough in your praise. 

Sincerely yours, F. M. BARRETT. 








Our New Book 


of 128 pages, with full particulars and the names 
and addresses of Eighteen Hundred Patients who 
give us special permission to refer to them, can 
be had free, by mail, on application to 


DR. HAYES, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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AN IDYL OF THE OTHER HALF. 


Mebbe folks has lots o’ fun 
Livin’ on Fif’ Avenoo, 
No long errands to be run 
An’ no wearin’ work to do; 
But I guess they could’n’ pass 
Nowheres near the jolly treat 
Me an’ Mamie Riley has 
Livin’ down on Cherry Street. 


Nights in summer w’en it’s hot 
7 


We go up on Mamie’s roof, 
Then old Smith who knows a lot 
Plays wot he calls ““Upra Boof.” 
My! His old accordjin squeals 
When we stand up two by two, 
An’ we has our jigs and reels 
Like the folks at Sherry’s do. 
Las’ year me an’ Mamie went 
To the country fer a week; 
’T wus the Fresh Air Fund that sent 
Us ’way up to Perry’s Creek. 
Good time? Why of course! You know 
We wus allwus bein’ fed,— 
They got so much room they stow 
Only two folks in a bed. 
That’s.the country. But fer us, 
Well, we like our Cherry Street, 
An’ there’s lots 0’ places wuss 
Tho’ ours aint just allwus neat. 
There’s the same blue sky down here 
That yer see at Murray Hill, 
An’ the same moon shines out clear 
W’en the night is cold and still. 
Mebbe folks has lots o’ fun 
Livin’ on Fif’ Avenoo, 
No long errands to be run 
An’ no wearin’ work to do; 
But I guess they could’n’ pass, 
Nowheres near the jolly treat, 
Me an’ Mamie my; 4 has 
Livin’ down on Cherry Street. 


ROBERT GILBERT WELSH. 
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A BOY’S SUGGESTION. 


About a year and a half ago a boy of sixteen 
conceived the plan of selling coal to the poor of 
the city of New York at cost. He was a thought- 
ful lad, and wished something could be done to 
alleviate the misery of the unfortunate. ‘The 
plan he had formed, as we learn from the New 
York Sun, he carried to his father, who imme- 
diately adopted it. 

‘“‘When will you do it, father ?’’ asked the lad, 
eagerly. 

“I will begin to-morrow,’ 
‘sand you shall help me.” 

The gentleman, notwithstanding he was a busy 
man and a member of one of the busiest firms in 
New York, began his experiment by the sale of 
coal in two easily accessible places. 

What had suggested this charity was the fact 
that the poor necessarily buy their coal in small 
quantities of from twenty-five to a hundred 
pounds, and have to pay about three times its 
value. 

The lad’s father proposed to sell a scuttleful of 

coal, or twenty-five pounds, for very much less 
than the people were accustomed to pay—or at 
cost. . 
At first the poor, who, we are sorry to say, 
have some reasons for suspecting the rich of 
trying to make them poorer, were somewhat 
skeptical as to the meaning of this abatement of 
cost. From their experiences they knew no 
reason why any man, especially a rich man, 
should bring tons of coal from the mines to New 
York to sell to them without gain to him. 

They did not realize that the teachings of 
Christ, Who lived nineteen hundred years ago, 
could persuade a New Yorker to forego a legiti- 
mate profit. He must make money from the sale 
somehow. By some shrewdness or trickery he 
was sure, at their expense, they thought, to 
make an addition to his riches. 

But the boy who conceived the idea went to the 
yards day after day, and saw to it that first one poor 
man and then another received an honest twenty- 
five pounds of coal for his pittance of money. No 
slate or refuse in that coal. It was honest fuel. 

Soon the wonderful story was told among the 
poor of the city, until it is said there were thou- 
sands of destitute families supplied daily. 

But the lad’s coal was sold even below cost. 
For it was bought to be delivered only on the dock 
in New York, and the merchant bore the cost of 
having it handled after that, until it got into the 
poor man’s hod. 

By this means he gave steady employment to 
about two hundred men, who otherwise would 
have been idle, and for whose labor the poor 
did not pay. That is charity with an emphasis. 
That is good will to men after the Master's own 
heart. 

But what of the boy? Eager to see that his 
plan was fully carried out, he constantly went to 
the coal yards. In doing this he caught a serious 
cold which settled upon his lungs. Pneumonia 
followed and terminated fatally in a brief time. 
Why such a life, so full of promise, should be cut 
off when the world so greatly needs its Christlike 


, 


was the answer, 





influence, only God knows. Human reason is 
duimb before such a loss. 

“Why not try bread at cost, father?’’ were 
among the last words of the dying lad. 

To coal and bread the noble and bereaved | 
merchant has added tea and coffee at cost. He 
has also opened lodging-houses, where a man can 
get a clean cot for the night, and bread and coffee | 
for breakfast—all for five cents. This is below } 
cost. 

“At cost’? is one of the mottoes of Christian 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


service. Pecuniary gain is not considered when 
sincere men are working in partnership with 
Christ. And this man and this boy have 
exemplified it. 
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PROFESSOR YOUMANS. 


Edward L. Youmans, whose “Class Book of 
Chemistry” has been so long and favorably known 
in schools, and who will always be remembered as 
one of the pioneers in advanced scientific thought, 
was a man so cruelly hampered by fate that one 
would not have been surprised had he done no 
active work whatever. When a boy he suffered 
from inflammation of the eyes, and the disease 
resulted in long, painful years of blindness which 
came near defeating all his plans of study. He 
was poor and at times absolutely helpless, yet he | 
never relinquished his determination to do some 
active work in the world. Like Henry Fawcett, 
the blind Postmaster-General of England, he was 
determined that his afliction should never conquer 
him. 


One incident, of which he never spoke, shows his 
resolve to enroll himself in the ranks of more for- 
tunate men, even to his own mortal peril. One 
day, during a period of almost entire blindness, he 
was picking his way along a city street which ran 
near a wharf, when he heard a sudden splash in 
the water, accompanied by cries for help. 

Instantly seizing a large chain which happened 
to be within reach on the wharf, he let bimself 
down into the water, caught the drowning man, 
and kept his head above water until help came. It 
was midwinter, and the freezing water brought on 
a violent fever which kept Mr. Youmans for three 
months in a hospital. Moreover, it was eighteen 
months before his sight could be brought back to 
the dim twilight condition it was in at the time of 
the accident. 

There were months when even so resolute a 
spirit wavered and felt a blackness of despair 
more terrible than that of his bodily vision. At 
such times his sister was his good right hand. She 
read to him, she acted as his amanuensis, and she 
spent all her available leisure in laboratory work 
to describe the experiments to her brother in the 
evening. 

Still, in spite of such bits of sunshine, the record 
of the years is a terrible one. It is impossible to 
read it without coming often to the words “another 
period of blindness,” repeated with sad persistency. 
And when, a successful man, lecturing, writing 
books and exchanging thought with the greatest 
minds of the day, his old enemy came again upon 
him, Professor Youmans took the onslaught in 
patience and good humor. 

One day, when he arrived at a town in Indiana 
to lecture, a cinder struck his eye, and the old 
swelling and inflammation returned. There seemed 
no resource but to turn about and go home, but 
when the committee expressed their disappoint- 
ment loudly and with warmth, he replied: 

“Gentlemen, if you want to hear me lecture, you 
can do it. Vl go in blindfold rather than you 
should suffer. If you say another word I’ll take 
the risk myself, and lecture to-night.” 

It was too late to accept the omer, but the next 
day he did lecture with unabated power and enthu- 
siasm. 
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BLUNT, BUT FAITHFUL. 


Queen Victoria is reported to have said that there 
were two men who flatly contradicted her and 
never toadied. One was Mr. Gladstone; the other | 
her Scotch servant, John Brown. Tradition declares | 
that Brown spoke his mind even to his royal mis- | 
tress, for he was honest to bluntness. 


At one time the queen was sketching near a 
hunting lodge in the Highlands, and no table could 
be found of the exact height required. One after 
another was sent out to her majesty, but she sent 
every one back. The servants were in despair, as 
the lodge could supply no 
more, and they appealed 
to John Brown. 

Picking up one of the 
rejected tables, he carried 
it out, and set it down 
with emphasis before his 
royal mistress. She looked 
u 


p- 

“They canna mak’ one 
for you,” said the blunt 
servant. 

The queen laughed at 
the plain statement, and 
on making a trial of the table found it to be of 
just the needed height. 

One day at Balmoral, the queen appeared in a 
comfortable old cloak. “And what is that thing 
you’ve got on the day?” said her blunt, faithful 
servant. 

Prince Albert discovered Brown in the Balmoral 
stables, and discerning his excellent qualities, gave 
him the position of gillie, or manservant, whence 
he was promoted to the responsible service of 
leading the queen’s pony in her mountaineering 
expeditions, where the ground was rough. He 
was handy and willing, and served with that 

ersonal devotion which is a characteristic of the 

lighland Celt. He would have stood between the 
queen and a bullet. 

John ee once said that Queen Victoria was 
the most absolutely straightforward and truthful 
person he had ever known. She, therefore, appre- 
ciated her servant’s honesty and truthfulness, even 
if he did speak his mind right out. After his death 
the queen erected, in the park of Balmoral Castle, a 
life-size bronze statue to commemorate his long and 
faithful service, and inscribed upon its pedestal : 





Friend more than servant, 
Loyal, faithful, brave; 
Self less than duty, 
Even to the grave. 
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CORRECTING A BIG MISTAKE. r 


Who would believe that a mistake of more than 
three thousand square miles in the area of a coun- 
try like France could have remained undetected 
for years? Such, nevertheless, is the fact. In 
other words, it has just been discovered that 
France is larger than she thought she was to the 
extent of three thousand and twenty-two square 
miles, which is equal to one and a half times the 
area of the state of Delaware, or about two and 
four-tenths times that of Rhode Island, and is but 
a trifle less than the area of the island of Corsica! 
All that land France has owned without knowing 
it, until a remeasurement of her area recently 
revealed the fact. 

A proportional error in the estimation of the area 
of the whole earth would make a total difference 
of nearly three million square miles, equivalent to 
a territory as large as the United States, not 
counting Alaska. 

The measurement of the area of a country is not | 
so simple a matter as might be supposed. The | 
method used in France was based upon a very | 
careful map drawn to a seale of one to eighty thou. 
sand. The area of this map was determined by 
means of planimetres, little instruments designed | 








to facilitate the measurement of plane surfaces 
—— ular boundaries. 

At first the paper map was used, but after three 
years had been spent in measuring it, it was found 
that the unequal shrinkage of the paper, together 
with defects in the planimetres used, had vitiated 
the results. 

The original copperplates of the map were then 
employed, improved planimetres were procured, 
and the work was done all over again. 

This work did not consist merely in ascertaining 
the area of the map; after that had been carefully 
done, allowance had to be made for the fact that 
the surface of the country, represented as flat in 
the map, was really curved in consequence of the 
curvature of the earth, and this necessitated math- 
ematical calculations. 

The entire map was divided into little squares, 
and the chief difliculty arose along the borders of 
the country where the squares were broken. Here 
the planimetres were applied with the utmost 
possible precision. 

It is believed that the remaining error in the 
estimation of the area of France cannot exceed one 
hundred and twenty-four acres—just enough to 
make a good farm. One curious fact ascertained 
is that the ocean annually washes away about 
seventy-five acres of land from the coast of France. 

It must not be supposed, however, that such 
errors of measurement as that which the French 
have just corrected are uncommon. Few of our 
states have yet been surveyed with such accuracy 
that we can tell within a few acres what their 
precise area is. There is no operation of practical 
science that requires more skill, care and patience 
than the measurement of the land of a nation. 
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THE BLIND MAN. 


The blind man at his window bars 
Stands in the morning dewy dim; 
The lily-footed dawn, the stars 
That wait for it, are naught to him. 
And naught to his unseeing eyes 
The brownness of a sunny plain 
Where worn and drowsy August lies, 
And wakens but to sleep again. 
And naught to him a greening slope, 
That yearns up to the heights above ; 
And naught the leaves of May that ope 
As softly as the eyes of love. 
And naught to him the branching aisles 
Athrong with woodland worshipers ; 
And naught the fields where summer smiles 
Among her sunburned laborers, 
The way a trailing streamlet goes, 
The barefoot grasses on its brim, 
The dew that some flower-cup o’erflows 
With silent joy, are hid from him. 
To him no breath of Nature calls; 
Upon his desk his work is laid; 
He looks up at the dingy walls, 
And listens to the voice of Trade. 


ETEELWYN WETHERALD. 
HD 


A FOOL AND HIS MEDICINE. 


Mr. Timothy Frost accounted for the very good 
health he had enjoyed up to middle age by the 
fact that he “took a little medicine now and then.” 
It did not seem to make much difference what the 
medicine was, or for what complaint it had been 
originally prescribed. “Got any medicine in the 
house?” he would ask when he visited his sister, 
Mrs. Bean, and she would reply, ‘Well, Timothy, 
I’ve got some of that remedy for neuralgia the 
doctor left;” and although Timothy had never 
experienced a twinge of neuralgia, he would accept 
the medicine as ‘just the thing,” and take frequent 
doses of it. 


As Mr. Frost advanced in years, however, he 
began, naturally enough, to have serious trouble 
with his stomach. 

“I declare, I don’t see what it means,” he would 
exclaim, when some new symptom manifested 
itself. “I believe this is a regular cramp. I don’t 
see why ’tis I should have cramps. Two years ago 
I took over a bottle of cramp medicine, and I never 
had any trouble then.” 

At another time, when suffering with a severe 
attack of indigestion, he said to his wife with a 
puzzled look upon his suffering countenance : 

“Look at this, now, Abigail; I can’t eat nothing 
without it just about kills me. I should say it was 
dyspepsia if I didn’t recall taking a dollar’s worth 
of that medicine Uncle Rufus left here for dyspep- 
sia, last spring.” 

“Land, Timothy, I don’t see what good it’s going 
to do you now, when you took it last spring,” was 
the response. 

“I’m beginning to lose all faith in medicine any- 
how,” replied Timothy. ‘For more than thirty 
years I was trying to prepare my system so as not 
to suffer from none of these diseases. I took 
balsams, and renovators, and liver pills, and head- 
ache pills, and I didn’t draw back from any kind of 
a dose, no matter how little I liked it. And now here 
I am, just as bad as though I[ hadn’t ever tasted 
medicine.” 

“You know, Timothy, 1 never approved of your 
taking cod liver oil and Rudson’s liniment same as 
you did at one time; and it seemed to me that you 
mixed your medicines ’most too much,” responded 
Abigail, discreetly. 

“Maybe I did; but, then,” and Mr. Frost bright- 
ened at the thought, “maybe I aint got down to that 
dyspepsia remedy yet. Perhaps it’ll begin to work 
later on.” 
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HIGH PRICES. 


The recent sale of Biquon’s restaurant, a famous 
Paris “institution,” has suggested to the journals 
many stories of that high-priced eating-house, 
where those who were rich, and those who were 
merely snobbish, dined and lunched for many 
years. In this place sons were wont to succeed to 
the places at the tables which had been treated as 
the especial property of their fathers. Sometimes 
the prices which Biquon charged alarmed even his 
patrons. 


Aurelien Scholl, a good-natured man of letters, 
who sometimes visited the place to lunch as mod- 
estly as he could, once protested timidly to Biquon: 

“Monsieur, it seems to me that two franes fifty 
for a red herring is a little steep.” 

“But,” said Biquon, “those prices are fixed in 
your interest. They are the barrier which I put 
up between my customers and the vulgar horde. 
Why do you come to my place? Why, to be by 
yourselves—to get away from the crowd. If I 
lowered my prices everybody would come here, 
and then you would go away.” 

Equally frank was his rejoinder to Prince Narish- 
kin, a Russian prince, who protested against being 
charged fifteen francs for a peach. 

“Are peaches so rare as that?” the rich Russian 
asked. 

“It isn’t the peaches that are rare,” answered 
Biquon, with a bland smile. “It’s the Narishkins!” 

His waiters thoroughly imbibed the spirit of the 
place. A journalist once informed a waiter that he 
1ad misspelled the word “omelette” on the written 
bill, spelling it with one ¢. 

“How should it be spelled, monsieur?” asked 
the waiter. 

“Two t’s,” said the other. 

“Ah,” said the waiter, “one more fea; that'll be 
two franes more!” 

And he added the amount to the bill. 





Biquon acquired a large fortune, and his wife 
carried on the business after his death. It is of 
this time that the story is told of a poor journalist 
who was seen in the restaurant eating a small plate 
of strawberries at a season when the fruit was so 
expensive as to be an extravagance even for the 
rich. “An acquaintance saw the wretched penny-a- 
liner, and smiled significantly. 

“Yes,” said the journalist, “I know I shall have 
to pay ten francs for: these, but the sight of that 
woman at the counter, who is worth two millions, 
picking over strawberries for me, who haven’t got 
three louis in the world, gives me such an amount 
of satisfaction that the berries are worth it!” 
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HE DID NOT COUGH. 


It often happens that there is no more successful 
mode of deception than a fearless truth-telling, or 
in whatever manner it may be, “facing the music” 
boldly. John Maxwell, a Scotsman, was accounted 
arebel, in the seventeenth century, and flying to 
Ireland, met with many a hairbreadth escape on 
the way, one of which was somewhat ridiculous in 
its details. 


He was closely pursued in Edinburgh, and ran 
down a narrow street where he took refuge in an 
inn, and begged the landlady to hide him. The 
only available place of concealment was a large, 
new meal-chest, fastened with a padlock, and there 
he ensconced himself. 

He had hardly heard the key turn in the lock, 
when the house was surrounded and filled by his 
pursuers, who loudly exclaimed that they were 
certain he was there. 

“Seek the hoose an ye will,” said the hostess; 
“it’s not sae muckle as will keep ye lang.” 

The soldiers made their search, but without avail, 
and as they sat discussing the matter, one man, who 
had perched on the meal-chest, suddenly exclaimed : 





“They hide ony gate. Maybe he’s in this vera 
kist! Gude-wife, gie ’s the key till we see!” 

The matron’s nerve did not fail her. Without a 
moment’s delay, she flung open the door of the 
room, and curling her lip in scorn, cried over the 
landing: 

“Lassie, rin awa’ to the gudeman for the key o’ 
the girnal, till we see gin a Whig can lie in meal 
and no gie a cough wi’t!” 

The ruse succeeded. The soldiers laughed, and 
went off, without waiting the return of the land- 
lord, and John Maxwell, who had so successfully 
struggled with the tickling in his throat, came out, 
and made his escape. 
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LIKE BANQUO’S GHOST. 

The Buffalo Express prints a story about a very 
“fresh” young man of that city. It is mildly 
amusing, but would hardly be worth reproducing, 
perhaps, were it not for the fact that it may help 
here and there a reader to avoid a particularly 
vulgar solecism. The young man, it should be 
premised, is very loquacious. 


He lately made the acquaintance of a young lady 
from Boston, to whom he proceeded to pour out a 
long story of some adventure in which he had 
played the hero. His listener was as much sur- 
prised as he could have wished. 

“Did you really do that?” she asked. 

“] done it,” answered the proud young man, and 
he began forthwith upon another long narrative, 
more startling even than the first. The Boston 
woman again expressed her polite surprise. 

“Yes,” said the fellow, with an inflation of the 
chest, “that’s what I done.” 

A third story followed, with another “I done it,” 
and then the Boston girl remarked: 

“Do you know, you remind me so strongly of 
Banquo’s ghost?” 

— the ghost in Shakespeare’s play?” 

“Yes. , 

“And why?” 

“Why, don’t you remember that Macbeth said to 
him, ‘Thou canst not say I did it?’ ” 

The young man couldn’t imagine why everybody 
laughed, but probably he has found out before 
this time. 
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GREATLY TEMPTED. 


We hear a great deal about the self-repression of 
the Scotch, who are even shy of showing their 
affection to one another, but that species of moder- 
ation scarcely exists to-day in New England. 
There was a time when the genuine Puritan felt 
obliged to resist his impulse to “gush,” but his 
descendants have long ago broken such iron bands. 
One man, however, has proved his descent from 
such stern ancestry. 


He has been married about a year, and is devot- 
edly attached to his wife. His life without her 
was a hard and solitary one, and in the sunshine 
she brought him his nature has blossomed out into 
good deeds and gentle thought. 

“You are not as melancholy as you used to be,” 
said an old acquaintance to him not long ago. 

“Melancholy! I should say not!” he returned, 
with emphasis. “How could anybody be sad with 
such a wife as I’ve got? Why, sometimes when I 
think what she’s been to me, it’s as much as I can 
= to keep from showing right out what I think of 

er! 
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TIME TO STOP. 


Under the machinery of the law as at present 
administered a lawyer has great advantages over a 
witness. Recognition of this fact is probably the 
reason why people always enjoy seeing a witness 
get the better of his examiner. 


An exchange reports a case in which the plaintiff 
had testified that his financial position had always 
been good. The opposing counsel took him in 
hand for cross-examination, and undertook to break 
down his testimony upon this point. 

“Have you ever been bankrupt?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“TI have not,” was the answer. . 

—s careful; did you ever stop payment?” 

“Yes. 

“Ah, Ithought we should get at it finally. When 
did that happen?” 

“After I had paid all I owed.” 


~~ 
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A STUDENT one day astonished a professor by 
rendering the saying, “A thing well begun is half 
done,” as: “A man who is well lathered is half 
shaved.” 





Leora TPS 
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SUMMER QUERIES. 


Tell me this, I humbly pray: 
When do Johnny-jump-ups play ? 
Is the Wandering Jew forlorn? 
Where are Lady-slippers worn? 
Does the Cat-fish with a line? 
What prince owns the Prince’s Pine? 
Tell me whether you have e’er 
Seen a Weeping-willow’s tear. 
Why are pinks so often red? 
Maiden’s hair grows on whose head? 
What schoolmasters Whip-poor-Will? 
Buttercups how can one fill? 
In twos or fours are Fox-gloves worn? 
And Old-man’s-beard—when is it shorn? 
Have Seven-sisters any brother? 
Do you know Sweet-William’s mother? 
Tell me where Snap-dragon lies, 
And on what wings the black Horse-flies. 
Have you seen Ant-lion’s fur? 
What steed feels the keen Larkspur? 
Does Papa Thousand-legs, think you, 
Contrive his boys and girls to shoe? 
JOHN HAWKINS. 
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THE BABY QUEEN. 


She was born, once on a time, in a 
palace swarming with busy folks—or 
anyway, some of them were busy, 
though I’m sorry to say a few were 
very lazy indeed, and made the others 
do all the work! 

She was such a queer little baby, 
lying very still in her fuzzy white 
dress! Her mother was altogether too 
busy to take care of her and the other 
babies; for, you see, she had a great 
many tiny sisters and brothers. 

If it hadn’t been for their many kind 
nurses I am afraid they would never 
have grown up at all. But the nurs2s 
watched over them very tenderly and 
carefully, and fed them on bread and 
milk all day long. 

They never had to wait for something 
toeat. The nurses fed them ‘between 
meals’’ and at all times, and so they 
grew ever so much faster than some 
babies do. Why, some of them doubled 
in size in only half a day! So, you see, 
their bread and milk agreed with them 
beautifully ! : 

I think the nurses must have loved 
this one special baby I am talking 
about more than the rest. Anyway, 
they soon began to give her better food 
than the other babies. She had beau- 
tiful, rich ‘royal jelly’? to eat, while 
they had only coarse yellow ‘bread”’ 
mixed with a tiny drop of honey. 

After all, the queerest thing about 
this queer little queen was what made 
her a queen—the royal food she ate! 
It wasn’t because she was first heir to 
the throne, but just and solely because 
she had “royal jelly’ for dinner and 
the other babies didn’t! Who ever 
heard of any other queen who owed her 
crown to her dinner ? 

She had a tiny room all to herself— 
and so did most of the bzbies for that 
matter. It was a cozy little room with 
six walls, and the door was always 
open till the queen-baby was about nine days old. 
Then the nurses shut the door tight and locked 
it, after they had given her a good big meal of 
royal jelly. 

For twelve long days the baby lived all alone in 
her little locked-up room. Nobody came to see | 
her or took any notice of her. 

At first she seemed to enjoy being alone, and | 
never thought of wondering why the nurses | 
didn’t bring her some dinner or supper. To tell | 
the truth, she was very busy growing and putting 
on a suit of beautiful new clothes. As the door | 
was kept locked so tight, nobody could look in to 
see how the new suit was made, or how the wee 
baby put it on all by herself. 

By and by when the dress was all donned, the 
royal baby—though she wasn't much of a baby 
then—concluded she did not care to live alone 
any longer, and besides, she was hungry. 

So she began to turn slowly round and round 
and cut a small round hole in her door with her | 
strong, little ‘“teeth’—for she had cut all her | 
teeth by that time! When the circle was nearly | 
completed—pop! the bit of a round door flew 
open like the lid of a coffee-pot!. The little queen 
poked out her head and surveyed things with a 
good deal of curiosity. 

I wonder what she thought of it all, the long 
rows of little six-walled rooms, the crowds of 
busy workers bustling about, bringing in new 
supplies of food and piling them ito the rooms, 
and the lazy loungers, here and there, doing 
nothing at all. 

It must have surprised her, but if it did she 
did not let any one know it; she was too dignified | 
for that. 





| Indeed, she was a very quiet little lady, and 
}only called out something that sounded like 
| “‘zeep, zeep, zeep,’’ once in awhile. 

| She popped her head down again, and went 
| back into her own little room to rest, and think 
about it, maybe. 

After that she peeped out of the door several 
times, and finally boldly walked out. 

She was too hungry just then to wait for cere- 
mony, so she walked about among the little food- 
rooms, helping herself. 

Nobody objected at all. They all knew it was 
the young queen, and of course the queen could 
do as she pleased. From that time she was 
perfectly at home in the busy palace and began 
her reigning with a good deal of quiet dignity. I 


but she had one great fault. She was very jealous 
of the other young queens and—Oh dear! I’m 
afraid she had a fight with them, and drove them 
all away. 

Haven't you guessed who the little queen was ? 
Why, she is alive this minute, and lives in our 





back yard! Put on your hat, dear, and we'll go 
out to the beehive and I'll introduce you to her 
majesty. ANNIE HAMILTON DoNNELL. 
——_——_-«@e 


AT THE MILL. 


She held very tight to her papa’s hand, 
As he took her through the mill 

To see the big wheel, with its great big band— 
And she stood there very still, 

Till papa described how the wheat was ground, 
And she saw the flour—and all. 

“1 wonder,” she said, and her eyes grew round; 
“Now where do the biscuits fall?” 

EDWARD OLDHAM. 
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wish I could say she was always quiet and good, | 


Aw Indian, with baskets, called at the house. 
He was anxious to make a sale, and after some 
parleying said: ‘‘Make me an offer, and see if I 
don’t take you up.’ This was too much for 
Jennie. She threw her arms about her mother, 

| saying: ‘‘Mamma, if he takes you, I'll go too.” 





THE COMING STORM. 


THE FIFTEENTH OF JULY. 
Folks used to say’ 
St. Swithin’s day 
Foretold the future weather; 
*T would either rain 
Or fair remain 
For six long weeks together. 
Let’s notice if ’tis wet or dry 
This midmost day of hot July. 
A. M. P. 
<-o- 


A BIG BATH. 


Now this is true, every word, for Harry and I 
both saw it. 

We had been at the circus, and a very fine 
circus it was; we shall not see its like again, for 
it was Barnum’s, and Jumbo was in his glory. 

We had two hours of rapture, and then we 
went to make a visit, and then we took the 
train to go home, as we did not live in the circus 
city. The railway runs along the bank of the 
river, and as we came near the circus grounds 
we saw a wonderful sight. Down to the shore, 
in slow procession, came one, two, three—how 
many were there? Twenty elephants, as sure as 
I am alive! 

All the great circus beasts, headed by Jumbo, 
coming down to bathe. The little accommodation 
train had plenty of time to spare, and the good 
engineer slackened speed so that all the passengers 
could see this strange sight. 

In they went, the huge creatures, plunging into 
the cool water with evident delight. Splash! 
there one rolled over on his back and disappeared 
clean from view. 

Splash! here he was up again, trumpeting with 





joy, and spouting water far and near. The great 
gray backs popped up and down, the vast ears 
flapped, the little tails waved and quivered with 
pleasure. Not often do circus elephants get such 
a treat as this! 

Harry and I stared with all our eyes, and felt 
as if we were in one of Mayne Reid’s books, and 
as if Hendrik or Groot Willem. might pop out of 
the bushes at any moment and take a shot at the 
‘hig game”’ which they loved so well. 

But no hunters appeared. The engineer's 
conscience began to prick him, and the train 
moved on, we craning our necks out of the 
window—a very dangerous thing, which I hope 
none of my readers will ever do—to catch the last 
glimpse of the mighty bathers. 

They were still splashing about when we 
passed out of sight, and we whisked merrily 
home, feeling that the best part of the circus 
had been outside the tent, and that it was a very 
good thing to live by the bank of a big river 

Laura E. RICHARDs. 
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A WATER LILY. 
The queen of the fairies, I do believe, 
Crossed over this brook on midsummer eve; 
For here in the rushes she left afloat 
Her little, wee, ivory, gold lined boat. 


-o- —__— 


LitTLe Mary was crying because she had lost 
her purse. “And your lovely ‘gold’ penny, 
dear,”’ said her mother, *‘that is lost, too.”” ‘*Oh, 
no it isn’t,”’ cried Mary, quickly, “it’s shut up 
tight in the purse.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


3. 
CHARADE, 


My frst, with graceful velvet glove, 
According to my notion, 

Is just the definition of 
“The poetry of motion.” 


My second comes with pinch and tweak, 
In bruise and pain oft lingers. 

Sometimes ‘tis done by blackbird’s beak, 
Sometimes by Jack Frost’s fingers. 


My whole brings balm to young and old, 
Cures baby’s cold or colic. 

It makes my first benign and bold 
And full of frisky frolic. 


2 
FALSE COMPARISONS. 


1. Positive, a receptacle; comparative, 
one who receives money for work, 
superlative, serious. 

2. Positive, going down, comparative, 
one who goes beneath the surface of 
the water; superlative, to strip. 

3. Positive, an insect; comparative, a 
beverage; superlative, an animal. 

4. Positive, a preposition; comparative, 
a perfume; superlative, to bear witness 
to. 

5. Positive, a line; comparative, a 
loud noise; superlative, baked meat. 

6. Positive, a suite of rooms; compara 
tive, to praise insincerely; superlative, 
most level. 

7. Positive, a preposition; comparative, 
admiring respect; superlative, sincere 

8. Positive, an evening party; compara 
tive, a receptacle for*grain; superlative, 
dost jump 

9. Positive, part of the foot; compara 
tive, did rend; superlative, an article 
of food 

10. Positive, a gift of money; com 
parative, apprehension; superlative, a 
rich repast. 

3. 


RIDDLE. 


I measure length of many things, 
I offer rest to weary wings; 
I’m often on a tree-top high, 
But hung upon a hook I die. 


4. 
YES AND NO. 


We played a game of “Twenty Ques 
tions” one day, and, asking questions 
that could be answered only by yes and 
no, we found out that the object was 

1. Entirely mineral. 

2. Metal. 

3. A manufactured article. 

4. Useful. 

5. Now existing. 

6. About one hundred and twenty-five 
years old. 

7. Of historic interest 

8. Connected with the Revolution. 

9. Not connected with any battle. 

10. Not connected with any one man 

11. Has almost always been in the sane 
place that it then oecupied. 

12. Left this place to be exhibited at 
the World’s Fair. 

13. Is in a large city in the Middl 
States. 

14. Weighs more than a ton. 

15. Is more than six feet high. 

16. In form is somewhat ¢€ shaped. 

17. It is nearly stationary; that is, it 
never moves outside of a limited circle, 
though it moves freely within it. 

18. Its moving made it famous. 

19. Because it moved at a particular 








time. 
20. Because of some event in the 
Revolution. 
W hat was it? 
5. 


INITIALS AND FINALS. 
To disappear. 
Slow time in music. 
A letter of challenge. 
The opposite of an acid. 
Swollen. 
An ancient name of Spain. 
A planetarium. 
Those who care for the sick. 
The initials and finals both spell a welcome 
time for schoolboys 
6. 
RIDDLE. 
“If thou —— for —— that were taken last year, 
I’ll send thee some —— full to-morrow.” 
Sut lo! at his words she shows of fear, 


Her smile is —— in a mold quite severe: 
“This ofler —— to my sorrow, 








“For it to pride which I cannot abide, 
And to vanity, always obtrusive.” 
He sighed—*“A disaster! I’ve broken the —— 
‘hy thy tongue inconclusive?” 
The nine omitted words are all formed of the 
same letters, differently combined. 





Conundrums. 


Dumb bells. 
When it is 


What bells need no tongue? 

When is a class like instruction? 
in formation (information). 

If your letter is too short, what girl will you ask 
for help? Adaline. 

When is a sailor like a beach? When he is 
ashore 

Why are cars stopped by a snow-drift like a kind 
of metal? Because they are blocked in (block tin). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Col. Ia. Mass. Me. Cal. Ind. Wash. Va. 
oO. Kan. D. C. Md. Mo. (twice). Ky. Del. 
Neb. e 


Ill, Ga. (three times). } . Ark. Pa. 
N. D. (twice). 8. C. (three times). Ala. Wis. 
idaho. Vt. N. H. (twice). R. 1. Nev. N 


. mB. ©€. 
Ore. Wy. N.J. Conn. 8. D. Miss. Minn. Mon. 
Tenn. W.Va. Tex. Fla. La. Mich. 

2. 1. Samuel Adams. 2. George Washington 
3. Thomas Jefferson. 4. Patrick Henry. 5. Ben 
jamin Franklin. 6. John Hancock. 7. Paul Re 
vere. 8. Israel Putnam. 9. James Otis. 10. Joseph 
Warren. 11. Roger Sherman. 12. Ethan Allen. 
13. Nathan Hale. 

3. Let independence be our boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost, 
Ever grateful for the prize, 
Let its altar reach the skies. 
4. Tea-oh-are.pea-ee-dee-owe-ee.ess—Torpedoes. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in « single weekly issue of the goose All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. e do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few ents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, ut no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





SUMMER DRINKS. 


Probably no other means is more often used to 
counteract the heat of summer than the imbibing 
of refreshing drinks. And at first sight, certainly, 
it would seem that we were doing well to keep the 
supply of water in the body equal to the demand 
made upon it by the heated atmosphere without. 

Yet so much depends upon our choice of drink 
that we are much in danger of doing ourselves an 
injury by these attempts to quench our thirst. 

Above all things we are not to choose a drink 
because it is excessively cold. Not only shall we 
be endangering our bodies by the sudden internal 
congestion invariably resulting from every draught 
of very cold liquid, but we shall be guilty of the 
folly of endeavoring to make ourselves comfortable 
by reducing our temperature far below that of the 
air about us. It is the contrast between the tem- 
perature of the surrounding medium and that of 
our bodies that makes us so susceptible to the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter. 

It has probably been remarked by every one that 
persons of a nervous temperament are especially 
affected by hot weather. With this fact in mind, we 
can readily understand how much more to be 
desired is a drink which is soothing to the system 
than one whose sole recommendation lies in the 
fact that it is directly antagonistic to the heat. 

In short, what we are most to desire in summer 
drinks is that they shall be in a literal sense of the 
term refreshing. 

In this class of drinks we must place first the 
delicious beverage made by beating up an egg with 
a glass of milk, than which there is nothing more 
truly nourishing and refreshing. 

As perhaps of equal value as tonics, though of 
hardly the same value as food drinks, iced tea and 
coffee may be mentioned, after which come the 
great numbers of acid and effervescent drinks, all 
of which are equally acceptable, if pure. 
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ANTELOPE AND COYOTE. 


A companion and myself were riding slowly and 
quietly across one of the uplands of Middle Park, 
in Colorado, some years ago, when we witnessed a 
pretty example of the self-defence that can be 
made by a very gentle creature against a fierce 
one. 

I had just passed a thicket of bushes when I] 
caught sight of a doe antelope coming backward 
over a low ridge a little way off at the left, pursued 
by a ‘coyote, or prairie-wolf; and behind her, 
sticking close to her heels, was a young fawn—a 
nimble, elegant little creature, the miniature of its 
mother, whose great soft eyes were now distended 
with wild alarm. 

A lifting of my hand checked my companion, 
and nearly hidden by the thicket, we sat quietly in 
our saddles and watched the contest. 

It was, of course, the tender fawn that the wolf 
was pursuing, and well did both the mother and the 
little one comprehend his design and their own 
danger. Let the coyote make never so quick or 
clever a dash, there was the active antelope ready 
to meet him. 

Her head was down level with his own snarling 
countenance, although she had no horns to use in 
self-defence, as had her absent mate ; and whenever 
the wolf came near enough to give her an opportu- 
nity, she would spring into the air and try to strike 
him with her fore-hoofs, held straight out and close 
together. 

He was afraid of these hoofs, as he had good 
cause to be. They are long, narrow and very 
sharp-pointed, and he would dodge each blow 
warily, but had very narrow escapes in spite of his 
utmost agility. Two of the quickest animals of the 
plains were matched against one another in a contest 
of skill and activity. 
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And all the time, no matter how artfully the 
coyote mancwuvred to separate the fawn from its 
dam, it kept close at her heels, knowing that there 
only was it safe. Perhaps it had already seen a 
brother or sister lost by some failure to observe 
this caution, for the antelopes usually have two 
fawns at one time, and cannot always protect both. 

Whether the wolf would finally have given up 
the chase, or the antelope have succeeded in crush- 
ing his skull, nobody knows. Both animals had 
great endurance, yet it is doubtful whether the 
marauder would not have tired out the poor little 
mother and captured the fawn before night; but we 
could not stay to watch the affair to its natural 
issue, and my companion, sympathetic, as usual, 
with the weaker party, exercised his higher power. 

A rifle-crack rang out at my elbow, the coyote 
sprang into the air and fell back dead, and the doe 
and fawn bounded away like gray shadows fleeing 


down the yellow hillside. 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


FOLLOWED THE BAND. 


Hans von Biilow, the famous leader and com- 
poser, who died a short timg ago, was an eccentric 
member of a profession in which eccentricity is 
common. While walking the streets of Vienna one 
day he came across a regimental band on its way 
to the castle. 


Von Biilow ran to the middle of the street, and 
age the small boys about the drummer. Follow- 
ng the band, he kept bowing to the surprised 
drummer, applauding him at almost every beat. 

“That is 4 ythm! Excellent! That’s the way I 
like to hear it!” he continued to ejaculate, to the 
surprise of all and the delight of the small boys. 

People in the streets recognized the famous 
yianist and joined the procession, so that the band 

ad one of the largest audiences to which it had 
ever played. Von Biilow listened attentively to 
the end of the last piece, and then made a deep 
bow before the drummer and his instrument. 

“Thank you,” he said; “that was refreshing! 
That puts my nerves in good condition again.” 

When the drummer learned who his ny 
admirer was, he was the proudest man in the 
regiment. 


EASILY SATISFIED. 


Eight-year-old Fred was the youngest member 
of a large family, and unlike many boys of that 
age, was accustomed to regard himself as a person 
of little importance. 


At the table he ate what was given him with a 
thankful heart and a vigorous appetite. He was 
not consulted as to his personal likes or dislikes, as 
far as food was concerned. 

Naturally ou. therefore, his ideas were 
much confused when, on the occasion of his first 
dining out at the home of one of his schoolboy 
friends, he was asked whether he would like his 
slice of beef rare or well done. 

“Why—I—think,” stammered Fred, bashfully; 
and then, with his usual bright smile, he said: 

“It doesn’t make any difference, Mrs. Brown. 
Any old thing will do nicely for me!” 


NATURAL MISTAKE. 


One of the oddest experiences that I ever had 
with my stammering, says a man who has an 
incurable impediment in his speech, happened in 
the shop of an apothecary in London. 


As 1 was suffering from a stomach trouble, I 
went into the apothecary’s to get a little ipecac. 

“Il want some ip-ip-ip-ip —” I stammered, unable 
to get out the rest. 

“Some what?” he asked. 


“Ip-ip-ip — 

“Hoeray !” shouted the apothecary, at the top of 
his rea He thought I was giving him the word 
to cheer. 


WITH A PROVISO. 


A certain judge who is blessed with a tremendous 
head of hair, which is generally in a state of wild 
disorder, was questioning a youthful witness, to 
make sure that he comprehended the character 
and importance of the oath he was about to take. 


“Boy,” he said, with his severest and most mag- 
isterial manner, ‘do you feel sure that you could 
—— me after six months? Now be careful. 
Think before you speak.” 

“Well, your honor,” replied the boy, after a 
prolonged survey of the judge’s portly figure and 
rugged features, “I aint sure, but I think I could if 
you wasn’t to comb your hair!” 


BUSHELS OF MARBLES. 


Most of the stone marbles used by boys are 
made in Germany. The refuse only of the marble 
and agate quarries is employed, and this is treated 
in such a way that there is practically no waste. 


Men and boys are employed to break the refuse 
stone into small cubes, and with their hammers 
they acquire a marvellous dexterity. The little 
cubes are then thrown into a mill consisting of a 

ooved bedstone and a revolving runner. Water 
8 fed to the mill, and the runner is rapidly revolved, 
while the friction does the rest. 

In half an hour the mill is stopped and a bushel 
or so of perfectly rounded marbles taken out. The 
whole process costs the merest trifle. 


UNINTELLIGIBLE. 


Two Scotch ladies of Stranraer were one day 
returning from church, when they found the town 
hall placarded with news of the victories in Spain. 


“Ts it no surpreesin’, Kirstie,” said one, “that the 
Breetish aye beat the French in battle?” 

‘““Not in the least, Maggie,” was the reply. 
“Dinna ye ken that the Breetish aye pray before 
gaun into battle?” 

“But canna the French pray, too?” 

“An’ wha’d understand them, if they did?” was 
the contemptuous response. “Jabbering bodies!” 


BYGONES. 


A professor ina scientific school was questioning 
a student on some matters which had been gone 
over at the beginning of the term. 


“IT say, professor,” said the student, “do you 
think that’s hardly fair?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the professor. 

“Why, don’t you think we ought to do as Shake- 
speare says, and ‘let bygones be bygones?’” 


“You have been living abroad?” asked Mrs. A. 
“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. B.; “in Paris, too. We’re 
regular Parisites.” 










The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. ( Adr. 
———@q@—_ —_ 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 





Aluminum N Itie Are new and easy to sell. We 
4 ove $ want agents everywhere for 
our Thimbles, Cuff Buttons, Tea Strainers, Scarf Pins, 
Paper Knives, and other novelties ; also cooking utensils. 
Liberal terms. For illustrated catalogue and full 
particulars address OLDHAM MFG. Co., 


ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


or Children and Adults. * No 
child should learn to walk without 
em. Recommended by physicians 
for weak or deformed ankles. 
Price 4c. up. Send for circular. 
R. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stove Polishing 
Mitten. 


By Mail, 35c., Post-Paid. 


It polishes the stove better 
than anything else. 
It protects the hands perfectly 
We want agents in ———- town 
and can offer the most liberal 
terms. Write to the 


C. W. BATES MFG. CO., Box 1539, Boston, Mass. 


Hammocks. 


Agents to sell the best close-woven Hammock on 
the market. Big profits. Send for Catalogue. We 
will express to any address the best one anywhere for 


$2.00. 


IDLEWILD HAMMOCK MILLS, JAS. W. EUSTIS CO.. 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Boys’ League Mitt. 


POST-PAID 50 CTS. 


Just like the Professional 
Catcher’s Mitt. leather 
heavily padded and laced all 
around to allow a change in the 
padding. A splendid mitt for 
all around work. 

See our Special Offer of Boy’s 
League Base Ball Uniforms in 
last week’s issue of THE CoM- 
PANION. 

Complete catalogue of Athletic 
Goods and thousands of novelties 
ree. 


wag - ee. 
PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. 


Nervous 


Are you, can’t sleep, can’t eat, tired, 
thirsty? Blood poor? 
It’s a tonic you want— 


H. 1r e S or 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re- 
freshing drink, while being far more 
agreeable in bouquet and flavor than 
the finest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

A temperance drink for temperance 
me reap re wholesome as well. 

rifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask your storekeeper for it. 


Take no substitutes. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Chas. E. Hires 
Co., Philadelphia, for beautiful pic- 
ture cards. 


oston, Mass. 
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‘ Columbia’ 


The popular mind is awake to the 
2 physical benefits and pleasures of wheel- 
ing as never before. Fashion has 
set the seal of its approval on 
the safety bicycie as a 
means of out-door exer- 
cise. Tobein “good 
forin,” ride a Colum- & 
bia, which is the 
standard. of bicycle 
- ~.-~ ~~~" ‘excellence, combin- & 
5 ing in the highest degree every essential & 
quality of design and construction. It is 
~ awheel of lightness, grace, and beauty, ¢ 
§ with great speed and durability, and is & 
5 fully guaranteed in every particular. The $ 
~ oldest riaers, the best riders, the most & 
¥ intelligent wheelmen of the country are § 
$ riders of Columbias. 


POPE MFG. Co., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 
Our catalogue is beautiful, interesting, and 


*) instructive. It is free at our agencies, or we 
? mail it for two two-cent stamps. 








COLLARS &CUFFS. 


Vel 28 aia |: 1Galen an 
Sze! pes 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAEL. MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them. 
Look _ well. ‘it well. Wear well. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
of cuffs. A sampl oar and pa 







Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 





of cuffs sent by | 
for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, | porated in our book, ‘*The B 


GIVE 


“Who said 
Nestlé’s 
Food ?” 


“Let me 
taste it. ” 


“Um-m— 
but it’s 
good!” 





“My turn 
now.” 





Nestle’s Food 
IS SAFE. 


Twelve thousand children under five 
years of age died in July and August, 
1893, in the four largest cities of this 
country. The chief causes of this terri- 
ble mortality were improper food and 
surroundings. Cow’s milk is one of the 
greatest of all dangers to infant life. It 
is the conveying medium of germs 
which destroy thousands of lives. 

Nestlé’s Food requires the addition of 
water only to prepare it for use. It 
can be retained when other diets are 
rejected, and furnishes an entire and 
nourishing diet for infants. 


In this hot weather do not wait until 
your child becomes ill. Begin the use of 
Nestlé’s Food now and prevent sickness. 


NESTLE’S FOOD is For Sale Everywhere in 
all Countries of the World. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 70 Warren St., 
Sole Agents for America. NEW YORK. 
Enlarged copies of the above photos from life are incor- 
The Sibgs which we will gladly 
send to any mother on receipt of address. 
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TWO ‘FOURTHS” IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 


Fifty years ago there were but three yearly 


of the early balloonists, had started from Salem | GTA MPS wall diferent for ste. including 3 U-8. cat- 


. . . 7 alogued at 2 roval sheets on application. 
in his balloon, and his course brought him | ELpripGke MANN, ® Milton Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


directly to Newburyport. | (YOLUMBIAN STAMPS-—c. to l0c., used, 25c. ; 100 
_ Mi Z | stamps, all diff., 25c.; a bargain. Approval sheets, 
When we first saw the balloon over Oldtown | jo p.c. dise’ CoLUMBIAN STAMP CO., Arlington, Mass. 
Hill we thought it was a kite; but it came nearer | Rabbits, Hares and Guinea Pigs. 
: c | Lop-Eared, Angoras and Himalayan Rab- 
and lower, and passed directly over our barn, bits; Belgian Hares; Common and Abys- 
almost touching ot caper Mr. Lauriat inne Gaines it tron Penbody Man. 
leaned out and asked my father how far it was to 
o , 
Brown Square,—the ceatre of the town,—and CHEW CARLETON’S 
was told it was two miles; but he failed to make Spruce Pepsin Gu m. 
the distance, and descended instead on a green in| .. ‘ “ 
p Will positively relieve Indigestion and Dyspepeie. Send 
the outskirts, where a crowd soon gathered. | 0c. for sample to CARLETON COo,,8 Hawley St., Boston. 
BUY FOR THE CHILDREN 

















holidays in New England. Two of these, Fast 


day and Thanksgiving, were appointed by the | and the country people had been much stirred by HOES 
governors of the several states, and the Fourth of | talk about it, and about the calamities and terrors | 


July, then universally called Independence day, 
was the only national holiday. At its approach 
the children in our country neighborhood would 
go about chanting: 


Get your drum and go to drumming, 
7 a ; 
nde ay is coming. 





When it was over they sang: 


Hoe your potatoes, hoe your corn, 
Independence day is gone! 

Firecrackers were in use, and the boys worked 
hard to earn extra pennies to buy them, but the 
girls enjoyed the fun chiefly as onlookers; it was 
hardly considered proper for them to share it 
more actively. 

The -church-bells were rung at sunrise and 
sunset, and guns and pistols were fired. ‘The | 
noise began the night before, and if they could, | 
the big boys would get into the church and pull | 
the bell-rope all night long, much to the disgust 
of the older folk within hearing. Sometimes 
their game was forestalled by some sober citizen 
climbing the tower and tying up the tongue of the 
bell. 

Among the young people past childhood it was 
a great day for rides, every young fellow liking 
to take out his sweetheart in a buggy if he 
possibly could. ‘A ride on Independence day 
makes or breaks a match,’’ was a common saying 
among the rural gossips. 

Two of the celebrations which I remember as 
a child remain in my memory with especial 
clearness. The first occurred in 1837, when 
ex-President John Quincy Adams delivered an 
address in the beautiful, square-pewed, old- 
fashioned Unitarian Church of Newburyport. 

He had studied law in the town in his youth 


The coming of such a wonder of course made a 
9 r) 
VEN £2d.F Swain&Co. 


great sensation. At that time the Eastern Rail- | 
| road was projected, but not built, to our town, ERVICEABLES MANUFACTURERS 
23 LYNN.MASS. 


\F YOUR RETAILER DOES NOT HAVE THEM WRITE US. 













likely to attend the coming of the Iron Horse, of 


the aspect and ways of which they knew very | \ ADP oe 

little. One eccentric old lady, called Aunt Nelly, | AX IY \ BS ZA Rambler, Union, Raleigh, 

, iv i . ij ; ri | a aw CO Warrwick, Relay, Puritan, 
who lived in a gloomy, ancient house with a @i\ \y Loud, Senatind ond Cheeses. 





sanded floor, exclaimed that the balloon must be Al kinds Repairing at lowest prices 


We allow more in Trade for | 
your old wheel than any Dealer | 


EUROPE. 


If youare going, write us for infor- 

mation, prices and list of sailings. 
Can book by Cunard, American, 

Anchor, Guion, Allan, Hamburg, 

Netherlands syeneneranneee line 
Drafts, Exchange and Letters of 

Credit. ‘ond Cabin and Steer 

age Passage at low rates. 

| STEAMSHIP AGENCY OF 

| CHAS. V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Excursions to Nova Scotia. 


DIGBY and =: $ 00 
ANMIPOLIS RET, OD 


| COMMENCING JULY 3. 
TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, on the favorite steamer 
“State of Maine,” at5 Pp. M.,and thence to destination 
by steamer “City of Monticello.” Full information and 
tickets at Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
ug No tickets sold for these excursions after 4 P. M. 
ug These tickets are not available for travel to or 
from any intermediate points. 
E. A. WALDRON, Gen. Agt. 
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Gabriel with his trumpet—then recovering herself RAZOUX & HANDY, 44 TREMONT ST., Boston. 
a little, she added that, at least, if it was not 
Gabriel, it must be the railroad! 


E. L. Wirnineton. BONAM 


OLD BILLY. 
THE MODERN (LEANER 


Among the exhibits in the department of 
Send for Free Sample. 











comparative anatomy at the Museum of Natural 
History, in Boston, is the skeleton of a horse | CHILDS & CHILDS, New York. 
which attracts many curious visitors who pause | 





'to read the following inscription: ‘‘Old Billy.’ A Beautiful Watch Chain. 


Presented to the Boston Society of Natural His- LADIES’. 
‘tory by the West End Street Railway Company.” 


Billy died Christmas morning, 1891, in his 
forty-second year, wrote the president of the GENTS’. 











with Judge Theophilus Parsons, and there were 
some of his old associates still living there, so 
that his coming was a specially interesting event. | 
There was but one stage from Boston every day, | 
and a considerable crowd, chiefly of farming 
people, gathered to await his arrival at Parker 
River Bridge, three miles from the town. 

The surname of Adams is quite common still in 
the community, although the relationship of its 
bearers to the Quincy Adamse3 is remote. Still, 
it was said that the fact had sufficient influence 
to cause some of the stiffest Jackson Democrats | 
to vote for their namesake instead of for Old 
Hickory. 

When the stage rolled up and the great man 
appeared, one of these Adamses, an old revolu- 
tionary soldier, familiarly known as Uncle Dan, | 
walked smilingly up to him, and extending his | 
hand, said pleasantly, ‘‘How do you do, Cousin | 
John ?”” 

The bystanders were amused; but to the) 
veteran—a rough, original specimen who would | 
not have been abashed before kings or princes— 
there was nothing but what was friendly —_ 
natural in the act. | 

Next day, when the procession passed on its | 
way to the church for the oration, the children of | 
the public schools drew up in a line at a point on 
the route and saluted as the ‘Old Man Eloquent”’ 
went by. One elderly man, then a little fellow, 
tells how chagrined he felt because his cap, 
which fastened under his chin by a strap,—like 
the boys’ caps in the pictures in the Rollo 
books,—caught, and in spite of all his efforts, 
could not be got off in time. 

I had a place in the gallery of the church with 
my sisters,—who thought me too young to come, 
but I had insisted,—and looked down with much 
interest on the orator, then just seventy years old, 
who reminded me of my grandfather,.though he 
was not so-handsome. I understood little of the 
address, and was greatly astonished when the 
audience clapped; it was the first time I had ever 
heard applause. 

The other Independence day which was a great 
event of my youth was marked by the first 
Sunday-school picnic ever known in our region. 
It was held in a beautiful grove. A pulpit was 
erected, and a discarded sounding-board, found 
in the attic of the church, was suspended above it 
from the bough of a tree. The whole structure 
was wreathed with evergreens in which roses 
were thrust, and I thought it wonderfully 
beautiful. 

The minister delivered an address; the min- 
ister’s little son read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence very well, and the children then marched to 
long tables set under the trees and feasted upon a 
rich abundance of good things provided by the 
elders. Among these, two novelties impressed 
us—pineapples, which we thought delicious, and 
ice-water to drink. Ice then was not in common 
use, and there was not probably a refrigerator in 
the parish. 

But this was not all, for the day was destined 











road, and was probably the oldest street-car horse 
in the world. Twenty-five years he ran on a 
this remarkable career never lost a trip from Price $1.50 each, post-paid. % size. 
ickness or disability; he actually travell ‘ . : 
en ne - A ; om oe Pure Silk Braid and Rolled Gold Plate. Send cash 
He bsg placed on the retired list eight years | address we will add as a premium a Fine Silk 
previous to his death, and was never required to | Bye.Glass Cord. 
were not spent in idleness, as he was soon| P.O. Box 3098, Boston, Mass. 
mustered into service, doing indoor work in our 
was to draw about the stable a large feed-trough Good ov Better _ Best. 
from which other horses were fed. 
Every horse knew when Billy and the feed-trough | can be made from the celebrated _ mmm 
were coming, and took care to get out of the way, 
one failing to obey was soon made to understand 
its meaning by a pretty hard bite which he would 
horse showed his wonderful intelligence. 
Billy was a dark dappled-gray in his younger 
He was of the Morgan breed, and was raised in| JAMES V. GODFREY, 708 Chamber Commerce, BOSTON, 
the Green Mountain State. His developments | Eastern Agt.'N. D. Milling Asso’a, Grand Forks, N. D. 
men at a glance wherein lay his wonderful powers 
of endurance. His average weight was about ten | 


car between Brookline and Boston, and during 
hundred and twenty-five thousand miles. with eodee. Tf yan Wil give Gn Gib Games WH 
do any more street-car work; yet his last days | STANDARD WATCH GUARD CO., 
large stable on West Lenox Street. His duty 

Billy took great interest in his new position. | All the above kinds of Bread 
or stand up in their places; if not, he would lay 
back his ears, an act which seemed to be a com- ar 
mand to pay attention and keep in order. Any 
remember when Billy came around again. This | COBB, BATES 
is only one of the many instances wherein the old | * & YERXA 
days, but turned white, or fleabitten, with age. | And Fire-Clam Grocers tn Han Bugland Gait B. 

7 9 ot) ’ . 
retained their shape until death, convincing horse- 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
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CONDENSED LIBRARY. 


It is said that there was once in a certain part 
of India such a large library that a thousand é ; a 
camels were required for its transport, and a| | y , bad 2 Le 

nins j its c Relieves any head- 
hundred Brahmins had to be paid for its care. NERVEASE aan’ te & atnaies. 
The story of the way in which the king had the 2% cents. All druggists. 
* . - . ‘ Sample free to COMPANION readers. Address, 
knowledge which was to be obtained from this | NERVEASE COMPANY, 64 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 
library condensed to suit his unliterary taste is 
often repeated. 


He felt no inclination to wade through this 
mass of learning himself, but ordered his well-fed 
librarians to furnish him with an extract for his 
own private use. They set to work, and in 
twenty years’ time they had produced a nice 
little encyclopedia, which might have been easily 
carried by thirty camels. 

But the monarch considered this much too 
large, and had not even patience enough to read 
the preface. The indefatigable Brahmins there- 
fore began afresh, and reduced the thirty cargoes 
into so small a substance that a single ass could 
march away with it in comfort. 

The king’s dislike for reading had increased 
with age, however, and at last the Brahmins 
wrote on a palm-leaf these sentences : 

“The quintessence of all science consists in 
the little word, perhaps!’’ ‘Three expressions 
contain the history of mankind: They were born ; 
they suffered; they died.” ‘Love only what is 
good, and practise what you love.’’ ‘Believe 
only what is true, but do not mention all that 
which you believe.” 

It is said that with this library the king was 
content, although he had not many years left in 
which to profit by the wisdom contained in it. 
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No use to advertise unless you have 
something which will hold the people 
after they come to you. We have, and 
it is 


Sea Moss 
Farine. 


Toothsome, . 
Nutritious, 
Economical. 


One 25-cent package makes 
16 quarts of dessert dishes. 
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“BAD FORM.” 














— 
Hartman Steel Lawn Fence. 
STRONG, DURABLE and CHEAP. 
A great improvement over your Wood Picket Fence. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


S. R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


INSIST UPON HAVING 


“Queen Sherbet” 


| When You Ask For It. 












There are many imitations but there is ouly one 


| «QUEEN SHERBET.” 


It is a delicious beverage made from pure fruit 
juice without artificial means of any kind. It is an 
acid, beneficial to health and strengthening to the 
stomach, whereas the so-called acid phosphates 
are oftentimes injurious. 

Sold in bottles for home use in flavoring lemon- 
ade, etc. Excellent to take with you on picnic 
parties and in travelling. For sale by all first-class 
| soda water dealers. anufactured solely by 


W. P. SHELDON, 370 Main St., Maiden, Mass. 


Denil 


RINK! 








Water unless pumped 
agar: DANDY STEEL 


There is 30 of We 


working all your life when 
You Can ery 
Have Power TNT) .smm 
which will —_ 
Pump, Grind, Saw, &c., Z 
without it costing you a 
cent to keep. Always in 
harness, and never geis tired. 
Let us send you our handsomely 
illustrated Catalogue, and special 













is home 
without 





name and address sent to our near- 
est office. SEND TO-DAY. 
SMITH & WINCHESTER CO., 
19-87 Wendell St., 2-12 Hartford st. BOSTON, Mass. 
Branch Ofice—174 Fulton St., New York City. 








Colonel F. C. Mande, formerly commanding | 
the artillery of Havelock’s column during the 
months of the famous Indian Mutiny, relates in 
his long-delayed “Memoirs of the Mutiny’ a 
narrow escape he and a companion had during 
the battle of Cawnpore. 


‘While I was speaking to Maitland,’’ he goes 
on to say, “One of the enemy's round shots passed 
between his face and my own. We were distant 
about six feet from one another. Maitland, who 
was certainly one of the coolest of the men in our 
force, only smiled. He had his nerves so well 
under control that he had brought himself to be 
able to hear, and actually sometimes to see, a 
shot pass close to him without even winking. 

“IT confess I never arrived at that point, though 
I do not believe more than two or three men in 
our battery ever even bobbed their heads. That 
was considered ‘bad form’ among the ‘royal 


Used more largely 
in butter than 


any other salt. 





to have a grand finale indeed. Mr. Lauriat, one 








gunners.’ ”’ 
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= OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED THAT 


Salva.cea, 


(TRADE MARK.) 


the new Curative Lubricant, has already taken the first place among 
external remedies. ‘‘Burns, Bruises, Wounds, Chafing, Inflammation, 


Soreness, Lameness, Bites and Stings of Insects, Earache, Ulcerated Teeth, 
Catarrh, Boils, Sores, Ulcers, Piles, Itch and all forms of Cutaneous Erup- 
tions,’’ are not only relieved, but cured by this invaluable remedy. Many 


who have been hopeless of relief are loud in their praise of it. 


Price, 25 and 50 cents per box. At Druggists, or ad mail. 
hue pacman nt “a 274 Canal St., New York. 
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IN SALES. 


(Annual sales exceed the combined 
sales of the Saratoga Springs.) 


IN VIRTUE. 


(The first and most wonderful known 


Is better than medicine to prevent “that 
tired feeling” caused by trying to wash 
with an inferior soap. You have no idea 
how much easier it is to do a washing 


with Good -Will Soap, or how much nicer 
the clothes look, unless you have used it. 


We have never known any one to give Good-Will 





Solvent and Eliminator of Uric Acid in the a fair trial and use any other soap afterward. 





form of Calculi, etc., from the system.) 


IN FAVOR. 


First-class Grocers carry tt in stock. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mfrs., Lynn, Mass. 





(Its multitudes of friends encircle the] ¥ 
‘ +. 
Globe.) P To quickly remove those dis- 
AT THE WORLD’S % agreeable blemishes from the face, 
3 neck and hands, and insure a 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. | ¢  s0% Acatthy skin, use 
” 
(The only water exhibited to receive] Xexexxee 


a Medal and Diploma for Purity and 
Great Medicinal Power.) 


Hagan’s 
In July 19th Companion, Indisputable and Interesting b 
Illustrative Evidence of the Growth in Popularity of agno la 


Balm. 
Hiram Ricker & Sons, 





- ukpsaaie eter ag 
PROPRIETORS, 
: b For Freckles, Sunburn and 
Poland Spring, So. Poland, Me. 3 Zan a most gratifying remedy. 
« 
NEw YorK: BOSTON: 175 Devonshire St. = Invaluable at Home, at the 
3 Park Place. * P.O. Box 2960. x  Sea-shore and Mountains. 
. * 
, ; Ask any Dealer for it 
* . 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. |: 
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